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in many ways 


but our spelling 


Every day of the year we write or type the word 
electricity many thousand times. On paper, the word 
may always look the same but, in fact, electricity 
appears to us as twelve different entities. The twelve 


sections of the Crompton Parkinson organisation 


is invariable 


each have a specialist job to do. Between them they 


cover every aspect of electrical equipment and 


installation. United they provide the customers of 
Crompton Parkinson with the finest electrical service 


in the world 


When it comes to electrical equipment . . . 


you've got to hand it to 
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HE one thing that emerges clearly from the settlement 
of the railway dispute is that it is not a settlement at 
all. The NUR has got what it wanted, but the question 
of where the money is to come from remains unanswered, not 
aly by Sir Brian Robertson, but by the Government itself. 
ainly, the Transport Commission’s theory is that the Govern- 
ent has forced it to yield; the official ministerial line to date 
js that the Transport Commission must take the responsibility 
for the terms which it has accepted. If these terms should 
involve fresh contributions from the Exchequer, the Govern- 
ment must decide what to do in the light of the Commission’s 
uests and the industry’s needs. 
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* * * 






This is the theory; it clearly has nothing to do with the facts. 
Ostensibly, the much abused Court of Inquiry whose report 
brought about the settlement was an independent fact-finding 
body with the job of clarifying the position and providing the 
material on which public opinion and the Government could 
make a fair judgement. In reality, as is the increasing tendency 
with all such courts, its function was not research, or even 
arbitration, but diplomacy. It met in the knowledge that it 
was expected to stop a strike. Its interim findings have achieved 
what was expected of them, and, in view of the speed of its 
deliberations and the circumstances in which it met, it is 
hardly to be wondered at that its conclusions do not read like 
amature contribution to the discussion of industrial relations, 
oreven that it should have slid into them a fatuous statement 
of principle which, if taken seriously, would put the workers 
inany nationalised undertaking in a position to get whatever 
they want by simply threatening to interrupt temporarily an 
important public service. The Court’s report was in effect a 
signal to the Transport Commission to surrender. No Minister 
of the Crown was called before it to testify that this was likely 
lo be an election year, but that would have been an unneces- 
sary formality. It is the Government which has stopped the 
sitike, and it is the Government which in some form or other 
will pay the bill. 

The real question which all this presents is the perennial 
one of the proper relationship between those charged with 
funning a nationalised industry on the one hand, and the 
workers in that industry and the community as represented 
by the Government on the other. Again, there is no doubt 
about the theory. The Transport Commission is intended by 
Statute to run the railways as a commercial concern, recoup- 
ing in the future what it may lose in any year; its position 
vis-d-vis the unions is the same as that of a private employer, 
and the principal functions of the Minister of Transport are 
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to hold a watching brief for the community’s interests, to 
appoint and when necessary dismiss members of the Com- 
mission’s Board, and to protect them against unnecessary 
political interference. If this relationship is to work, however, 
both employers and employees must be cured of the habit 
of assuming that whenever an apparent deadlock arises the 
Government will be there to settle it by doling out more 
money. Had the NUR not had this comforting conviction, it 
would have had to consider much more seriously than it 
probably ever did what the price of a strike is in terms of 
public hostility; had the Transport Commission not had the 
same comforting conviction, it would have been brought slap 
up against the task of trying to make the railways pay, a duty 
from which at present it is entirely sheltered. In that case 
there would possibly have been a strike, and the Government 
would eventually have had to put troops in to maintain a 
skeleton service; in so doing, it would no doubt have had 
to put pressure on both sides to reach an agreement, and, 
even then, an agreement might have proved impossible on 
any other terms than surrender at the public expense. But the 
public would at least have known that it had been held to 
ransom, and taken care that this should not happen again. 


* * * 


As it is, the unions have again promised to urge their 
members to co-operate in improving efficiency; the Transport 
Commission, to judge from Sir Brian Robertson’s remarks, 
is reflecting with an easy conscience that what has happened 
is not its fault, and everybody is left to meditate on the 
aphorism that railways are economically indispensable but 
can never pay, which is a flat contradiction of the logic of a 
free economy. 

As usual, it is no use crying over spilt cash. If the Transport 
Commission is to have a new lease of life, money for capital 
re-equipment and money to pay increased wages, it must be 
told that it is henceforth expected to treat the railways as an 
economic proposition and to reorganise them accordingly, and 
that the consequence of failure will, to put it kindly, be a 
chance for other men to do the job. Indeed, the Government 
would be wise to review at once the composition of the Com- 
mission itself and the staff it appoints: to ask, for example, 
whether the common sense of a retired general might not be 
better supplemented by more colleagues practised in business, 
and whether the Commission’s Manpower Adviser, who is 
primarily responsible for the knotty problem of redundancy, 
should be an ex-general secretary of one of the railway unions, 
and as such always open to be regarded as a poacher turned 
gamekeeper. For the rest, the State may have to make a perma- 
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nent fixed contribution to the upkeep of the railways in 
respect of the strategic services they must perform in war- 
time. But, with this exception, if they are really supremely 
important to the nation’s economy, they should by definition 
be able to pay their way, and the community has a right to 
insist that they should be administered efficiently enough to 
enable them to do so. If it is to redeem its blunders, the Gov- 
ernment must say this when Parliament reassembles. It should 
have said it last week 


JANUS 


ILSON HARRIS succeeded Sir Evelyn Wrench as 

Editor of the Spectator in 1932 and occupied the 

chair for twenty years. The world was moving from 
disillusion through dismay towards disaster. Heavy responsi- 
bilities, the more exacting for being imponderable, lay 
throughout the period upon the editor of an independent 
organ of serious opinion, and to these Wilson Harris, who was 
a very good editor, proved fully equal. His judgement was 
sound, his courage unquestioned, his experience wide. He 
wrote, with great fluency, a serviceable, well-balanced prose 
and, although his own interests outside journalism were few. 
he knew a great many people and read deeply. 

He was a tactful but determined innovator, distrusting 
bright ideas and meretricious tricks and introducing reforms 
only when he was convinced of their utility and value to his 
readers, some of whom (he knew) were sure to express a 
jealous concern at any departure from tradition. Wilson 
Harris, as a matter of fact, never did depart from tradition; 
the changes he made served to keep tradition alive, and the 
Spectator, competing amicably with its rivals, lost only its 
cobwebs and preserved all its character. When he came to 
Gower Street the paper's circulation was just under 19,000; 
when he left it was just over 41,000. 

He wrote—for he enjoyed writing—more of the paper him- 
self than is the custom, at any rate among London editors, 
today. Throughout those twenty years the paper reflected very 
clearly, not merely his convictions and his tastes, but his 
personal craftsmanship as a journalist. His style was no more 
flamboyant than his personality; he wrote, essentially, for the 
Spectator and was content—indeed, strove always—to express 
its character rather than his own. 

Even in A Spectator’s Notebook, a feature which he intro- 
duced and in which (though he would never have admitted 
to doing so) he took an affectionate pride, he firmly respected 
his own pseudonymity: Janus was the least egotistical of 
columnists. Janus was also extremely popular, and in his 
lighter moments made it possible, though perhaps only just 
possible, to discern the firm, felicitous foundations on which, 
later, Wilson Harris was to build his Parliamentary reputation 
as a wit. 

The House of Commons, to which as Independent Member 
for Cambridge University from 1945 to 1950 he was an 
undisputed asset, he loved in rather the same way, and for 
rather the same reasons as he loved his old college of St. 
John’s. Westminster gave him, in fuller measure than the 
Senior Common Room at occasional week-ends, the chance 
to mix, the feeling of belonging: the lobby and the smoking- 
room provided, ready-made, those personal contacts and those 
outside interests of which a detached nature and a busy life 
had conspired to deny him his full share. 

It was an open secret at the time that Wilson Harris parted 
from the Spectator with a sense of grievance. But a few weeks 
ago he was invited to return to our columns as a regular 
contributor of book reviews, and it is pleasant to be able 
to deduce, from the terms in which he accepted this offer, 
that the scars had healed and that before he died he was 
looking forward to resuming his connection with a journal 
which owes him, and will always owe him, a very great deal. 
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THE KNOWLAND BLOCKADE 

Senator Knowland, with his flair for saying the wrong thig 
at the wrong moment, chose the time of Mr. Hammarskjijj 
arrival in Pekin to renew his demand for a blockade of Chi, 
if the American prisoners are not released. Admiral Radfgy 
also thought that a blockade ‘would be the best way to tagii 
ihe problem’—although only a few days ago he agreed thy 
blockade would be an act of war. In this he was meh 
echoing the words of President Eisenhower. Western dip 
macy, like other diplomacy, must rest on force, but sug 
bellicosity by the ‘Formosa Firsters’ only helps China sing 
it embarrasses President Eisenhower and encourages Allg) 
suspicion of the United States. After demanding a blockaj 
Senator Knowland deplored the prospect of President Eise, 
hower’s being ‘drafted’ to run again in 1956 and said thy 
any Republican could win in that year. In view of the electig 
results in 1952 and 1954 that remark is so absurd that it raigy 
the suspicion that the Senator’s anxiety to blockade Chi 
does not spring solely from his much-vaunted ‘sincerity,’ 
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CHAOS IN KENYA 
A new operation against the Mau Mau was launched 

Tuesday. Almost the entire military force in Kenya is engage 
in a sweep of the Aberdare forests, where most of the remaining 
gangs are said to be in hiding. But anyone inclined to thinl 
comfortably of this as the ‘final large-scale military operatior 
should recall just how many times during the past two and 

half years the end of the emergency has been prophesied toly 
round the next corner but one. Once it was said that the activ 
members of Mau Mau had been reduced toa few hundreds. Noy 
it is thought that there are several thousands still at large. Ty 
truth seems to be that nobody knows. Intelligence appears 
be as faulty as ever, and it is incredible that at this late stag 
the new Commissioner of Police should find it necessary tos 
that there is an urgent need for the ‘welding together of d 
anti-Mau Mau forces in controlled, co-ordinated action.’ Th 
is What was being cailed for in 1952. For the present confusia 
the Colonial Government is much to blame—its action i 
sweeping the Kikuyu indiscriminately back to the reserves m 

have strengthened Mau Mau enormously. The criticism 
delivered in Nairobi on Sunday by the Moderator of the Ch 
of Scotland in East Africa were well deserved. But there i 
confusion at all levels. The resignation of Colonel Young fron 
the post of Commissioner of Police brought into the open th 
quarrel between the police and the administration. There ma 
be good reasons in Kenya for keeping the police under politic 
control, but it is hard to see how grave errors can be avoideds 
long as there is (in Colonel Young’s words) ‘a badly index 
mass of emergency legislation, constantly amended, with whid 
the Supreme Court judges can hardly keep pace without th 
assistance of an excellent library service.’ Now, to weaktt 
whatever little confidence remains, comes the news that Gene 
Erskine is to be replaced. Are things in Kenya any better thi 
they were a year ago? In some respects they seem to be wor 


HEIR APPARENT 


The adoption by General Franco of Don Juan Carlos, st 
of the Spanish Pretender, as his possible successor can hardl 
give much comfort to Spanish monarchists, since the terms¢ 
it were largely dictated by the Caudillo. Don Juan Carlos ist 
be educated in the Academy for Naval Orphans just outsid 
Madrid, and lovers of symbolism may see in this a fitt 
image of the fate of a boy of seventeen cut off from the wot 
by a ruthless and futile dynastic pact. The only light relief! 
this scene of sombre imbecility has been provided by the new 
that the Jesuits have been defeated by an upstart order calle 
the Opus Dei in the great contest for the influential post 
confessor to Don Juan Carlos, heir-apparent to the thrones‘ 
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Aragon and Castille. This must be the first time since the 
eighteenth century that the order founded by Ignatius Loyala 
has failed to carry off the prize, in a struggle for the ear of a 


fyture monarch. 
MENDES-FRANCE GRINDS HIS AXE 

The announcement that M. Mendés-France proposes to 
introduce a bill altering the electoral system to single-membe 
constituencies brings a new element into French politics. Pre- 
sumably, the increased reliance of deputies on their con- 
stituents will tend to weaken party discipline and will therefore 
damage centralised parties like the Communists and the 
MRP by comparison with the Radicals and Independents who 
rely more on local personalities. Looked at in this way, the 
new law takes on the appearance of a hatchet sharpened by 
M. Mendés-France for the necks of his political opponents. 
On the other hand, by giving increased power to the average 
yoter, it will also enable him to cash in on his popularity in 
the country. It is therefore an attempt to create conditions in 
which the Prime Minister could appeal to the voters over 
the heads of the caucuses and cliques of the Palais Bourbon 
is well as an astute political move. Significantly enough, those 
Radicals who are most opposed to M. Mendés-France are 


also those who are most at the centre of the party machine. 
[he reintroduction of what is essentially the most popular 
form of electoral law should thwart their intrigues. 


SLIGHTLY METAPHYSICAL 

A little over a year ago the Select Committee on Estimates 
scourged the Home Office for the incompetence, muddle, and 
lack of leadership it had displayed over Civil Defence prepara- 
tions. Yet the position today is no less lamentable, except for 
the change in Home Secretaries. Major Lloyd George’s lips 
have been sealed; at least his silence is preferable to the 
distribution of bromides favoured by his predecessor, Sir David 
Maxwell-Fyfe. But the present Home Secretary’s discretion has 
enabled Mr. Aneurin Bevan to give a South Norfolk audience 
what was ostensibly a sneak preview of the forthcoming White 
Paper. The White Paper will reveal (according to Mr. Bevan) 
that all possibility of effective Civil Defence may be abandoned. 
It will do nothing of the kind. What it wi// do—we trust—is to 
insist upon the abandonment of current CD methods, which 
certainly are ineffective. Recent policy—if ‘policy’ it can be 
called—has been to fumble on with CD methods appropriate 
to 1940: and to shirk all the really difficult problems: shelters, 
evacuation, mobile defence. The prevailing attitude to CD was 
summed up by the Deputy Under-Secretary of State when he 
called the proposal to give it Crown Service status ‘slightly 
metaphysical.” So long as that attitude continued, the prospects 
for CD were as bleak as Mr. Bevan paints them. But if, as has 
been suggested, the recently disbanded anti-aircraft regiments 
are diverted to form a mobile and efficient CD force, a decisive 
step will have been taken to convert metaphysics into reality 


DANGER IN THE AIR 

BOAC’s curiously confused actions when preparing to placc 
orders for American aircraft are likely to do as much damage 
to the British aircraft industry as the Comet disasters. First the 
Corporation spoke of ordering Douglas aircraft with British 
turbo yee and then they spoke of ordering American aircraft 
with American compounded piston engines. Neither of the 
Americ: in aircraft referred to, the DC7C and the DC7D, has 
yet flown. If the production programme is adhered to Bristol 
Britannia of all marks should be in the hands of the Corpora- 
tion before delivery of the American machines could be ex- 
pected. By preferring an unknown American aircraft (for the 
i differs radically from earlier models) to a known British 
aircraft. and by preferring compound piston engines to turbo- 
props. the Corporation delivers two heavy blows at the British 
aircraft industry. Its action suggests that it does not believe 
that British aircraft will come out according to programme. 
lt also suggests that its faith in gas turbines, which are largely 
a British development, is less firm than its faith in American 
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piston engines. There must be sympathy with the Corporation 
for the Comet set-back. When it tried to pioneer British 
machines it suffered severe loss. But it is not like aviation 
concerns to be so readily diverted from their original purpose 
by reverses and the Corporation’s weather-cocking is hard to 
explain. It has been reported that the Chief Executive of the 
Corporation, Mr. Whitney Straight, who received his early 
education in the United States and has a distinguished record 
as a RAF pilot, and one of his staff were negotiating with 
Douglas as long ago as September. They should now give a 
‘ull account of their activities. 


LIME GROVE CHUCHUNDRA 


If the BBC should think of adopting an animal for its 
‘ymbol, an appropriate choice would be Chuchundra, the 
nusk-rat in Rikki-Tikki-Tavi, who was always too timid to 
come out into the open. The topic of the rail strike had filled 
ihe newspapers for weeks, and it was monopolising conversa- 
tion even to the temporary exclusion of the prospects for the 
third round of the Cup. But the BBC, ‘pursuing its policy on 
matters which might be considered sub judice,’ refused to allow 
the subject to be discussed on TV. ‘Might be considered’? By 
whom? Presumably the original decision was taken by some 
Lime Grove Chuchundra, infected by the alarm that comes 
over BBC officialdom at the prospect of live issues being 
debated ‘live.” Sound radio had a different interpretation: 
the subject of the railways was debated, albeit cautiously, in 
‘Any Questions’ on the same day. Messrs. Callaghan and Foot 
were right to protest; but their decision not to take part in 
the programme focused publicity on them rather than on 
the issue, thereby spoiling the effect for everybody except 
Messrs. Callaghan and Foot. 


SMOKER’S HEART 

Assuring us that there is ‘steadily accumulating evidence to 
show that smoking greatly increases the risk of developing 
lung cancer,’ the British Medical Journal now cheerfully adds 
that there is ‘also a clear-cut relationship between cigarette 
smoking and the death rate from disease of the coronary 
arteries.” It is astonishing that in a leading article on this 
subject the BMJ does not even mention the arguments build- 
ing up against the theory that smoking causes lung cancer 
arguments even more applicable in the case of diseases of the 
heart. True, an admission is made that smoking and disease 
might conceivably both be the product of a third and common 
cause. But the article does not state the strong grounds for 
belief that the third and common cause is the state of man’s 
mind. Psychiatry is not yet far enough advanced to be able to 
Jescribe the interplay of mind and body in concrete com- 
prehensible terms: but the results of even the little research that 
has been done reveal clearly the remarkable influence of the 
unconscious mind on the course of illness. For the BMJ to 
‘efute the psychiatrists’ arguments on this subject would have 
‘een legitimate; for it to ignore them is unaccountable. 


HOUSEWIVES’ CHOICE 

The first item on the agenda of the new Advisory Council 
or Consumer Goods ought to be ‘change of name.’ Even if 
‘oagulated into ACSCG, the council is unlikely to impinge upon 
sonsumer consciousness. Several organisations already exist 
to assist the shopper to discern quality: the trouble has been 
that she often remains unaware of their existence. On the one 
hand there is the housewife, setting out to buy shoes or spoons 
or finnan haddock without the technical knowledge to judge 
whether the raw materials are sound or the processing con- 
scientious. On the other, are the organisations doing the inspec- 
tion and grading that would provide her with that knowledge. 
But between them is a gap that can only be bridged by adequate 
publicity; and publicity has remained inadequate for the usual 
reason—lack of funds. It is unlikely that the new Consumer 
Council will be liberally endowed; but it can always speak 
its mind freely, when shoddy goods are brought to its attention. 








Political 
Commentary 


THE SCENE is laid. Shortly before Questions end, on the day or 
the day after Parliament reassembles, Sir Walter Monckton will 
come from behind the Speaker’s chair. There will be a cheer 
from the Conservatives, perhaps even a subdued but encourag- 
ing cheer from the Opposition; and, as he takes his seat on the 
front bench, the Prime Minister will wave his hearing aid at 
him as a sign of benediction. The return of the peacemaker: 
one has seen it so often before during this Parliament. But this 
time there will be a difference. The Conservative cheers will be 
a little more muffled than on earlier occasions; and some Con- 
servative members will even be silent, except for the secret 
oaths they will be muttering under their breath. In what may 
well be election year, the Conservative protest against the 
Government's abdication to the railwaymen may not be loud. 
But the protest will be real enough nevertheless. Mr. Ted 
Leather, a rather old-fashioned figure who believes that a 
politician should say in public what he believes in private, was 
speaking for others on the Conservative back benches when he 
said: *. . . Lam not at all sure it would not have been better 
to face a strike.’ 
* * * 

Certainly this opinion was being voiced in private by 
eminently safe Conservative members before last week’s settle- 
ment. One, indeed, seemed to be hoping for another general 
strike or at least something on the scale of a strike of the old 
Triple Alliance. (He gave the impression that he had driven a 
railway engine in 1926 and was longing to try his hand again.) 
But although it is easy to laugh at this Conservative attitude 
and to say that those who think like Mr. Leather are too 
frivolous about the serious consequences of a railway strike, 
their reaction should be seen in the context of the whole of the 
Government's policy. The Conservative Party’s confidence in 
itself suffered a crippling blow in 1945. Mr. Butler and his 
colleagues laid the basis of recovery, by convincing the Con- 
servatives that they must accept the revolution which had 
almost destroyed them. But they went no farther. They pro- 
vided no new policy. 

This criticism has been slow to find its voice in the Con- 
servative Party, but it is there and has, during the past year, 
been growing more insistent. Thinking Conservatives are fully 
aware that the Government is now only marking time. It has 
done its rescue work and has not the slightest idea where to 
look next. Significantly, in this situation, the protégés of Mr. 
Butler are not doing any of the pointing. This is not orly 
because Mr. Butler has packed as many of them as possible 
into the Government. Even those outside the Government are 
not taken as seriously by the party as they were three years 
ago. The ‘One Nation’ group, it is increasingly felt, should 
really have christened itself the “One Idea’ group. It is this 
feeling that Mr. Butler and his followers have nothing more 
than that one idea to offer Conservatism which has been taking 
root more and more firmly during the past year. 

* * * 


The feeling is there that there have been a lot of small sell- 
outs, and that the railway settlement is yet another. The 
Government will be hard put to it to convince its sceptical back- 
bench supporters that it has not abdicated to the railwaymen 
ignominiously with no regard for the future. It will be even 
more hard put to it to explain away its acceptance of the 
Court of Inquiry’s principle that a nationalised industry must, 
if necessary, be run at a loss and supported out of the tax- 
payers’ pockets. The failure of “Butlerism” to date may be 
conveniently summed up in the absence of any clear or new 
thinking, either about the nationalised industries or the ques- 
tion of wages. In all this the position of Sir Walter Monckton 
will not be easy. His strength—that he has no political back- 
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ground and so can convincingly present himself as an impartig 
arbitrator—is his political weakness. If he ever had any polit. 
cal convictions he has had to strip himself of them during the 
past three years. Conservatives who believe that there may be 
a specifically Conservative solution to the problem of wages 
and labour relations cannot help wondering at this lawyer who 
conceives his task to be the settling of disputes at any cost, 
* * * 


Mr. Bevan has done it at last. He has offered the classic 
Liberal and laissez-faire defence of the private accumulation of 
wealth. In answer to a heckler who asked pertinently (o 
impertinently) about his farm, he replied: ‘Let me say this: 
What I have got I have got by my own work and not by 
anybody else’s.” Mr. Bevan will probably find this more difficult 
to live down than any of his other spontaneous and later 
regretted remarks. He has provided a text for those who believe 
in private enterprise and they will not readily forget it. 

, TRIMMER 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


LAST WEEK the New Statesman published a short letter ip 
which Miss Rose Macaulay, Sir Harold Nicolson, Mr. Isaiah 
Berlin and Mr. Raymond Mortimer protested, in what struck 
me as very temperate terms, against the inaccuracies and 
innuendo contained in a ‘profile’ of Lady Violet Bonham. 
Carter which that periodical had recently published. I find 
the technique of sly denigration employed by the New States. 
man in its series of potted biographies curiously unattractive. 
Open criticism of their subjects is carefully avoided by the 
anonymous writers; they smarm rather than smear, giving 
credit fulsomely with one hand and quietly taking it away with 
the other. If they believe the people they write about to be fools 
or knaves or snobs or cowards, a less feminine method of 
expressing their conviction would be preferable to this faux 
intime approach. A good example of the New Statesman's 
technique in outlining the salient facts of a career occurred 
in last week’s sketch of Sir Walter Monckton. ‘It’ (his capacity 
for making useful friends) ‘began at Balliol, where his charm 
led him into the intimate circle of the Prince of Wales and 
brought him in due course, after the interlude of the First 
World War and a successful beginning at the Bar, the appoint- 
ment of Attorney-General to the Prince in 1932.’ ‘Interlude’ 
is a word with several shades of meaning, among them 
(according to the dictionary) ‘amusing incident’; it would never 
have occurred to me to use it to describe overseas service in 
the infantry from 1914 to 1918, in the course of which 
Monckton was awarded the Military Cross. 
* . * 


NICARAGUA seems to be a rather awkward neighbour. Last 
summer she connived at, and must to some extent have assisted, 
a military pronunciamento by Guatemalan exiles which, with 
the help of a few aircraft initially based on Nicaraguan terri- 
tory, successfully overthrew the Communistically inclined 
régime of President Arbenz. What exactly is now happening 
to her southern neighbour, Costa Rica, is not entirely clear at 
the time of writing, but Costa Rica, who complained last week 
to the Organisation of American States that Nicaragua har 
boured aggressive designs upon her, seems to be undergoing 
a rather one-horse invasion, led (it is said) by an ex-President. 
The Nicaraguan Ambassador in Washington denies that any 
invasion is taking place, and says that the disturbances are a 
spontaneous expression of the Costa Ricans’ discontent with 
their government. I suspect that the person who knows more 
about what is really going on than anybody else is Mr. ‘Whitey 
Willauer, the United States Ambassador to Nicaragua. Mr. 
Willauer, a burly, energetic man in his forties, is very far from 
being a career-diplomat, and it can hardly have been for his 
knowledge of protocol that he was sent to his first post in 
Nicaragua. He was in and out of China a good deal during the 
war, and afterwards helped General Chennault to operate an 
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sir-line in that country. A colourful character, exuding the sort 
of breezy Mystery one associates with gun-running, he invited 
me, last time he was in London, to his room in the Savoy 
Hotel, showed me a model of a landing-craft and asked me 
whether I could interest the powers-that-be in a project whose 
gature I have forgotten but which had something to do with 
Formosa. But that was before he became a diplomat. 


. * * 


on SUNDAY NIGHT I attended a recording of “The Goon Show,’ 
4 BBC programme to which, something tells me, not every 
reader of the Spectator listens with regularity. It took place 
ina charming old theatre in Camden Town before an audience 
who were mostly in their twenties or thirties. Though non- 
gnse has always been an ingredient of English humour, the 
Victorians were the first to separate it from the other 
ingredients and serve it neat. The Goons dish it out with a 
frenzied inconsequence which makes the Snark and the 
Pobble look as conventional and obvious as stuffed ptarmigan 
in a fishing hotel. Secombe, short and plump in a dinner- 
jacket and vaguely resembling the present Lord Tennyson, 
is the only one of the three who looks like a comedian: 
Sellers—larger, pale and dark—might be almost anything 
fom a promising young scientist to a highbrow bookseller: 
Milligan is the eccentric Sapper subaltern. | learnt with sorrow 
that the brilliant imitation of the Prime Minister (I think done 
by Sellers) which Goon-addicts will remember from a recent 
edition will not be heard again, an embargo having been put 
on it by, or anyhow through, the BBC. This seems to me rather 
illiberal; but 1 suppose that if you let one comedian mimic Sir 
Winston on the radio you would have to let them all do it, and 
apolicy of /aissez faire would lead, in the end, ad nauseam. 


* * * 


4 FEW WEEKS AGO the wife of a pensioner in our village died 
after being for some years what is known as not quite right in 
the head. A friend of mine, for whom the old man does odd 
jobs in the garden, undertook to help him to get his wife’s 
savings transferred to his own account. This turned out to 
necessitate an application to the Court of Protection, and the 
application had to be accompanied by a certified copy of an 
entry of death in the local register. My friend obtained this 
and sent it off; it is signed by the registrar and on the back the 
medical superintendent of the hospital in which the old lady 
died certifies that she ‘is one and the same person’ as the lady 
referred to in the records of the Court of Protection. The Court 
have now written back to say that ‘the form of Certificate of 
Death submitted was issued for a special purpose under the 
Friendly Societies Acts and is not acceptable as evidence in this 
Court’; he must get another kind of certificate and have it, like 
the first one, endorsed by the medical superintendent. I had not 
ralised that even death was officially impossible until the 
right form had been filled up. 


* * * 


‘Is T right that Miss Fiona Campbell-Walker should be paid 
almost as much money as her father?’ asked a leader in the 
Sunday Express, after explaining that Miss Fiona Campbell- 
Walker is a model and her father a rear-admiral. An article 
ibout Sir Brian Robertson on the same page was headed 
‘Would You Say He Is Worth £8,500?’ I don’t know what 
efect this sort of means test had on other readers, but for my 
part the question it set whirring in my brain was, ‘Am I not 
ibooby to pay twopence-halfpenny for the Sunday Express?” 
* * * 


IME DUBLIN Evening Mail last week printed the following 
account of a great moment: 

‘The England players waited for Tyson to lead them off the 
ield, but Tyson, born in Lancashire himself, insisted that his 
fllow-Lancastrian, Statham, should accompany him, and 
there they went, these two Red Nose heroes, first into the 
lressing-room.” STRIX 


XUM 
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QUIZZING THE READER 


AST year we invited a proportion of our readers to answer 

a questionnaire designed to elicit their particular likes and 

dislikes and much else of more general value to us. What 

is your job? What is your age? What made you first read the 

Spectator? What other papers do you read, and what other 

interests: occupy your leisure? Would you please confirm our 

own estimation of the popularity of this or that regular feature 

in the Spectator’? Is it true that our book reviews influence your 
buying and borrowing? And so on. 

We were most inquisitive indeed and we did not expect 
that more than 10 per cent. of those questioned (a generous 
average response to polls of this sort) would oblige with their 
answers. But the first day’s post saw the 10 per cent. mark 
passed. It was clear at once that our questionnaire had been 
received with something like enthusiasm. ‘I have often felt,’ 
one of you wrote, ‘that I should like to write to tell you these 
things. Thank you for giving me the opportunity.” Of the 
28,000 questionnaires sent out, 7,136 were completed and 
returned—a total response of more than 25 per cent. 

A first sifting of the replies reminded us forcibly that a great 
number of our readers have an almost proprietorial interest in 
the paper. This is especially true, of course, of the older ones. 
‘Fifty years a reader and still faithful!” Some of the younger 
readers were more wary. One of them observed sternly: ‘I 
hope that this questionnaire will not be used by the editorial 
staff in an attempt to give your readers what they think they 
want.” Some thought our inquiry impertinent, and said so. 
‘Surely it is an abuse of your readers’ patience to burden them 
with the duty of answering this questionnaire.’ They answered 
it nevertheless, even this cross reader, even that other who said 
that ‘sometimes the Spectator gives the impression of being 
run by dour kilted gentlemen with fishing rods and sporrans 
full of small-bore ammunition.’ It was diligently completed by 
those who thought our editorial tone too gentle: 

‘When politicians or bureaucrats or public authorities 
become unintelligent—and they do many times every 
week—I wish you would become more emphatic, angrier, 
more acid’; 

by those who fancied that we had been captured by the Left: 

‘At least twice there have been in one issue four articles 
by contributors known to be Socialists. This is not balance. 
We begin to wonder how much control the Socialists have 
over the Spectator’: 

by those who found difficulty in getting at the paper through 
the Tory crust surrounding it: 

‘I assume that you have sold out to the Central Office’: 

by those who thought our style insufficiently daring: 

‘There seems to be a Spectator manner—a little coy, 
arch, talking down—but not offensively so. A little more 
variety in tone would be welcome’; 

by those who thought us almost beyond redemption: 

‘Isn't it possible to be contemporary without being 
cynical, witty without being irresponsible, lively without 
being partisan, pointed without being libellous?’ 

The answer seems to be that we can please all of our people 
some of the time and some of our people all of the time but 
that we had better not imagine that we can please all of our 
people all of the time. 


The question most carefully and completely answered was 
that which set out to establish the degree of popularity of 
regular features. Eighteen of these were listed and readers were 
asked to mark those which found favour with a tick and 
those which did not with a cross. The first important fact to 
be seen clearly was that only two features were liked by 
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less than 25 per cent. of our readers and that no feature was 
disliked by more than 25 per cent. Only three features 
registered 50 per cent. or more ‘don’t knows’ or indifferent 
omissions of marking. 

At the top of the poll came A Spectator’'s Notebook, with 
88 per cent. in favour and 5} per cent. against. ‘Everything so 
sober, even smug—excepting always the blessed Strix,’ wrote 
an enthusiast. An angry member of the minority commented: 
‘It is Strix who really irritates. He bears about with him the 
rarefied and somewhat passé dignity of the country squirearchy 
and the West End club. He is no doubt an excellent fellow but 
his interests are not my interests and I find him an awkward 
companion whose comments are far too self-conscious.’ 

A short head behind followed Notes and book reviews, each 
with more than 80 per cent. in support. ‘A little more satire 
on current affairs would be welcome,’ said someone of the 
former; and of book reviews it was observed that: ‘You could 
spare more space for book reviews. There seems to be nothing 
that can be swept away, so it would mean enlargement of the 
paper and a possible increase in price.” 

Following these the field is bunched. Letters to the Editor, 
leaders, and middles substantially passed the 70 per cent. mark. 
The letters most enjoyed by one reader are ‘the angry ones 
such as those from conceited poets when somebody had dared 
to criticise them.’ A slightly esoteric taste, perhaps. A critic 
of our leading articles said: ‘I have marked the leaders as 
a ‘dislike’ because of the Athanasius contra mundum attitude.” 
Against the middles there came a lonely cry: ‘Can we have 
something about /ife in foreign countries and a little less 
about the dreary tactics of political parties?’ 

Undergraduate and Country Life achieved the sixties and 
Sidelight was half-way. ‘I applaud your encouragement of 
young writers,’ was a typical comment on the Undergraduate 
article; but there were others who thought that such articles 
‘should be published purely on their merits and not in a 
special category.” Of Country Life, ‘let us have more!” was a 
common demand. On Sir Compton Mackenzie’s Sidelight you 
were divided into two distinct and equal camps. From one: 
‘T like Sidelight most of all.’ From the other: ‘After Sir Harold 
Nicolson no other regular essayist should have been asked 
to contribute every week.” 

The blushes of the rest shall be spared. 


* * * 


What made you begin to read the Spectator? There were 
seven set alternatives. The most frequent combination was 
‘Accident.’ coupled with ‘Desire for more intellectual reading. 
Assuming that ‘more’ rather than ‘intellectual’ is the operative 
word, and that there had already been a process of sampling. 
we are well pleased with this answer. Nor should we fail to 
mention that 1.8 per cent. gave ‘reaction to a contemporary’ 
as their reason for starting to read the Spectator. We trust that 
this is a category which will grow. 

How do you use your leisure (when not reading the 
Spectator)? Reading is the favourite amusement of 93 per cent. 
of you. Only I4 per cent. peer into the television set. This is 
an instructive (and no doubt, to some, encouraging) contrast 
54 per cent. of you work in your gardens; 48 per cent. are 
playgoers: 45 per cent. music-lovers; 39 per cent. motor for 
pleasure: 29 per cent. look at people playing games and 21 per 
cent. play them; 25 per cent. are writers (a remarkable 
proportion). ‘ 

* * * 


But perhaps it was the freely offered comments that were 
most revealing. Certainly they were the most joyful. Strix, for 
example, that most urbane of men, was accused of smelling 
of stale beer. Abuse for engaging a certain regular contributor 
was followed (in the next questionnaire examined) by the 
suggestion that we should offer him a life contract. The lady 
who thought of the Spectator as a pleasant, and pleasantly 
familiar, husband captured our hearts and imagination. We 
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were chastened by the reader who wrote: ‘I prefer the weg 
tea and toast of the Spectator’s politics to the vodka ani j 
sauerkraut of the — —, but depend on neither fo Na 
sustenance.’ We were cheered by the subscriber who escriby MH wit 
the Spectator as ‘our only guide in arts, politics and literaty,f| Eu 
to the world outside our country town. An indispensable pane hal 
of our family life.’ ‘Hi 
* * * of 
_" , tog 
But we could fill the week’s issue (several issues, rathey Vi 
with your observations, flattering and otherwise. Many of thenff pe’ 
deserved, and even called for, individual acknowledgemey, 

To the authors of such, our apologies. The task has been by. 
eco ah pty. mo 
yond our capacities. Our thanks to all of you who demonstrate Mi 
your interest in ‘your’ Spectator by completing the question M 
naire, and not least to the housewives (9 per cent.) who there . 
added one more chore to their busy lives. 1 
the 
me 
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A Survey of Viet Nam_ |; 
tre 
By P. T. SIMPSON-JONES* to 
. : the 
N accordance with the terms of the Geneva agreemenf§ fo 
signed last July, Viet Nam was once more divided into tw yy 


zones. The northern half was handed over to the Vie. ge 
minh revolutionaries headed by Ho Chi-minh; the south 4, 
remained in the hands of the American and French sponsorei or 
Nationalists, with the proviso that free elections should tk ne 
held throughout the country in July, 1956. as 

The most important single element in any general pictured th, 
the country today must be the present political stature of h§ 
Chi-minh, who at the age of sixty-three stands head ani§ 4, 
shoulders above any other personality. He is charming of ¢; 
manner, never raises his voice, speaks six languages fluently, n 
including English, is an intellectual and an ascetic whose onlf 9, 
vice is a passion for American cigarettes. His political bach Ba. 
ground is entirely Communist and there can be little doubtolf  a¢ 
his faith in Communist methods to achieve the ends which kB ¢¢ 
desires. On the other hand he has shown himself to be an arden gp 
nationalist, and it may well be that he is sincere in his offen of 
to the French, which could constitute an attempt to ensure thi} 4h 
Viet Nam, while maintaining the friendliest relations wit 
Communist China, does not end merely as one of its satellites 
The leading personalities of Ho Chi-minh’s regime hav 
remained largely unchanged since 1946 and have been matured 
by eight years of fighting. As a political entity they have a univ © 
of purpose and a homogeneity hitherto unknown in this partd 
the world. 

Life in Hanoi today conforms entirely to the pattern we ar li 
beginning to know so well in new Communist countries. Closeé C 
are all the smart shops, bars and tearooms of the Rue Pau! V 
Bert, gone are the gaily dressed, laughing people who thronget 





the streets. Hanoi has donned the cloak of austerity with a ver: “ 
geance and its citizens take themselves desperately serious) # 
At 4 p.m. each day offices and factories gather their employes§ 
together for an hour’s political teaching followed by group sing: D 


ing and dancing. Most of the population wear uniform, th 
girls green and the men khaki or white. There are less than 15 
Europeans left in the city, and trading is restricted to th® 4 
exchange of the bare necessities of life. ‘Ho Chi-minh’ piastresg— © 
are almost worthless (the last quoted rate of exchange ws | 
forty to one French-sponsored ‘Bao-Dai’ piastre), and rice hag 1 
once again become the currency of the country—for two yeasge © 
now taxes have been collected in rice. To Europeans life seems§ 1 


unbearably drab and gloomy although no sign of unfriendlines— 
is apparent and it is impossible not to be impressed by thf © 
prevailing atmosphere of common purpose and conviction. t 
Vv 

*Mr. Simpson-Jones, who as British Observer in Hanoi in 194 re 
witnessed the beginnings of the conflict in Viet Nam. has just returne¢ t 


trom Paris where he interviewed the leaders of the Saintenay missioi 
and others interested in Indo-Chinese affairs. 
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r the w 
vodka an The Geneva Treaty required the French and Vietnamese 
either fy National troops to evacuate Northern Viet Nam by stages, and 
 describy i with them departed nearly all the French civilians, all the 
1 Literatu, Eurasians and many thousands of Vietnamese citizens. About 
sable pari half of those who left Hanoi are at present contained in the 
‘Haiphong Enclave,’ the last redoubt which includes the port 
of Hongay and the open-cast coal mines at Kam-pha which, 
together with the Haiphong cement factory, represent Northern 
©S, Father Viet Nam's only exportable money-earner. Haiphong is due to 
ny Of then pe handed over to Viet-minh on May 26. 
easement Hardly had the treaty been signed at Geneva when a surprise 
* een be. move came from Pham Van Dong, vice-president and Foreign 
—— Minister of the Viet-minh regime, in the form of a letter to 
10 tha M. Mendés-France expressing the hope that French com- 
°F mercial and cultural interests would continue to operate in Viet 


Nam, and giving a number of general guarantees concerning 

their security. The French Government decided that the offer 

merited investigation and appointed M. Jean Saintenay to lead 

a mission to Viet-minh. (It was M. Saintenay who, as head of the 
l French Administration in Northern Indo-China, negotiated a 
treaty with Ho Chi-minh in 1946 which, it is generally conceded 
today, would probably have avoided the ensuing débdcles, 
though it discredited its author at the time.) M. Saintenay there- 
fore gathered round him a selected number of the young men 
who had accompanied him on his previous mission, and 
departed again for Viet-minh. Variously described as France’s 
last best hope in Indo-China, or as crypto-Communists, the 
group have at least the distinction of being the only body cor- 
porate in the area possessed of a unity of purpose and enthusi- 
asm comparable with the Ho Chi-minh team, and the results 
they have so far achieved are not inconsiderable. The French 
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re of Ho® University in Hanoi is functioning normally, the Viet-minh 

ead an® have agreed to finance the Institut Pasteur and the French 

flow Cancer Research Foundation, and on December 11 an im- 
uently, 


portant declaration was made embodying a detailed modus 





ose onl F operandi for French commercial undertakings. Until such time 
al back-f as France may dissociate herself completely from American 
loubto'f activities in the south, it is unlikely that any spectacular con- 
vhich hf cessions will be made, but meanwhile M. Saintenay hopes 
n arden shortly to return to Hanoi having arranged for the recruitment 
is offesf of a corps d’élite of French technicians prepared to work under 
ure thi the new conditions now prevailing. 

ns with agar 

stellites Unless Ho Chi-minh can ensure the continuance of normal 
e hay Commercial operations, and thus the flow of currency into his 
naturei™ Offers, his victory threatens to be a hollow one. His offer of 
a univ@ guarantees to persuade French industry to remain, and par- 


ticularly to avoid the dismantling and removal of the heavy 
plants from Haiphong prior to his occupation of the town, 
might therefore have been expected. Also to be expected, in the 
light of recent experiences of foreign business operators in 
Communist China, is the resistance of French businessmen to 
Viet-minh blandishments, and the tendency at present is 
towards a civilian evacuation of Haiphong with the Army. Such 
a step might, however, be modified if the French Government 
were officially to advise its citizens to remain, offering to 
indemnify businessmen should the Viet-minh undertakings 
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iy prove valueless. 

an 150 In the south, in pursuance of a long-declared policy now 
to th accelerated by American pressure, the French have *handed 
jastrs Over the entire administration of the country to the Vietnamese. 
re wae The Americans, following the line they took in Greece, have 
ce haf installed in Saigon, to protect their investments in Viet Nam, a 
} years# Mission some 300 strong which in effect controls the Viet- 
seems Namese Administration. The Prime Minister, Ngo Dinh-Diem, 
lines Who, with his colleagues in the South Viet Nam Government, 
»y thf Owes his position to American support, is generally admitted 


on. to be entirely ineffectual and a pathetic figure when compared 
with a man of Ho Chi-minh’s calibre. The state of affairs in the 


9. . 
B country can be of little reassurance to those who would wish 
rissiong 0 See South Viet Nam as a bastion against Communism on the 


Korean pattern. There are large numbers of Ho Chi-minh’s 
propagandists disseminated all over the area, and in many out- 
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lying parts regimes loyal to the Viet-minh are already in opera- 
tion. So far the Government have not even succeeded in weld- 
ing together the various factions among the Southern 
Nationalists themselves, and while there is a chance that if the 
recently initiated programme of agrarian reform and similar 
projected measures are successful, and if the Americans are 
prepared to pour enough money into the country and to build 
up an army capable of defending it against attack from the 
north, the inhabitants might be persuaded to vote against the 
Viet-minh, those who know the country regard this possibility 
as remote in the extreme. 

It therefore looks as if the French will continue to pursue in 
the immediate future what they call the ‘British Hong Kong 
Approach’—lending support to the American anti-Communist 
line, while salvaging what they can of their financial and cul- 
tural interests by means of the Saintenay mission. Some leading 
French personalities are of the opinion that a real opportunity 
for the much-talked-of ‘co-existence’ with Communism is 
offered by the Ho Chi-minh regime, and that, while continuing 
to guarantee the security of the south, the Western Allies would 
do well to keep the door open for eventual co-operation with 
the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam. 


Wilson Harris 
By R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 


FEW weeks ago I saw Wilson Harris at his beloved 

Reform Club exuding vitality, full of plans for the future, 

apparently as alert, active and sanguine as he had ever 
been. He was always a man who liked to be in the stir of events, 
moving about, seeing people, ever ready to set off at a moment’s 
notice to Paris, or Geneva, or wherever people were assembled. 
News, as understood by a News Editor, was always of vital 
interest to him, and even when his concern was primarily with 
comment he liked it to be related to the very latest event. 

He was of Quaker origin, barn in the West Country in 1883 
and had his schooling at Plymouth College. At Cambridge he 
enjoyed speaking at the Union and became a successful Presi- 
dent. When he joined the Daily News in 1908 he was prepared 
to turn his hand to anything—a piece of reporting, a review of a 
book, a short leader—he was quick, accurate, lively. It was on 
the staff of that paper that I first met him, and I remember that 
it was one of his tasks to turn out for each Saturday’s issue 
a popular review of some biography or travel book which he 
did rapidly and with vivacity. 

A. G. Gardiner, who was then Editor, became a life-long 
friend, and among his colleagues were such stimulating people 
as H. W. Nevinson, R. C. K. Ensor, J. L. Hammond, E, C. 
Bentley and Robert Lynd—and, later, Stuart Hodgson and 
A. J. Cummings. In such company it was natural that his 
instinctive Liberalism should be encouraged and developed, 
though not necessarily along party lines. For some time he 
was News Editor of the paper, and it was very congenial to 
him to have to track down news as news without regard to 
politics. 

But it was as Diplomatic Correspondent of the Daily News 
that he had the opportunity of developing the interest which 
was to become his major political concern. His duties took him 
from Fleet Street to Whitehall and Westminster, to Paris and 
Geneva or whatever city became the centre of diplomatic 
interest in the crowded decade following the First World War; 
and wherever he went he saw people and made friends and 
established contacts with key personalities. Wilson Harris 
revelled in conferences, and it was an age of conferences, 
beginning with the Peace Conference at Versailles, continuing 
with the successive meetings of Allied statesmen, and sub- 
sequently at Geneva at one or other of the activities of the 
League of Nations. In this kind of work he knew the people who 
could tell him what he wanted to know; he was often in a 
position to impart information as well as receive it; and of 
course he was discreet. He well understood that it is a good 
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journalist’s réle to know much more than he publishes, to get 
the background right, and divulge facts in the light of such 
knowledge. He became through and through a League of 
Nations man. He had an intense admiration for Lord Cecil and 
those who thought with him internationally. If in the long run 
the League of Nations proved an ineffectual prop for the peace 
of the world, that, he thought, was not so much through inherent 
faults in the League’s principles as through insufficient support 
and, above all, the absence from it of the United States. 

Wilson Harris became Editor of the Spectator in 1932 and 
remained in charge till 1953. He had many qualities well fitting 
him for the task. He was on friendly terms with leading persons 
not only in the diplomatic world but in that of domestic politics, 
and with writers who were concerned with public life. There 
was a host of authoritative potential contributors whom he 
could call upon at short notice. He had a news sense, and that is 
valuable in weekly as well as daily journalism. It might be 
thought that it would be difficult for one who had been working 
for twenty years on a Liberal Party journal to turn to the 
detached atmosphere of a review with a great tradition which 
owed no allegiance to a single party and claimed to consider 
each public question as it arose on its merits. But at that 
moment, in 1932, it was far less difficult than it might have been 
twenty years earlier. Not only was the position of the Liberal 
Party such that it could no longer hope to form a Government, 
but its essential principles had ceased to be its exclusive pro- 
perty; much of what it stood for in the past had been absorbed 
by both Conservative and Labour men, and had become, in 
fact, simply British. Wilson Harris had no difficulty in recon- 
ciling the tasks of being a non-party editor and at the same 
time taking a strong line on the controversial questions of the 
moment. The objectives were to be informed, to be frank, and 
to develop a firm and consistent line which was the Spectator's 
line—and, it should be added, to be interesting and readable. 

His main personal interests were political, religious, ethical 
and, in general, practical. His views were severely grounded 
on common sense. He was a flucnt writer, and could be 
mischievously amusing when he wrote over the signature of 
‘Janus.’ He made no claim to expertness in literature and the 
arts, and had the good sense to hand over the direction of 
the pages devoted to these themes to capable assistants. 
Among those who served him in the capacity of Literary Editor 
at one time or another were Graham Greene, Derek 
Verschoyle, W. J. Turner and Dilys Powell. 

After the war he found another outlet for his activities in 
Parliament, being elected for Cambridge University in 1945. 
Owing no allegiance to a party, free to take any line he chose 
in debate and in voting, and enjoying the sort of company 
which was as the breath of life to him, Wilson Harris found 
a new and singularly congenial activity in his four years in 
the House of Commons. He had always been strongly of 
the opinion that political life gained much by the presence 
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in Parliament of a number of a members who w 
not subject to the Whips and could speak their minds fre) 
on foreign affairs, or on such subjects as education, journalisn 
or broadcasting. He did not speak frequently, but when }, 
did he was clear, frank and to the point. 

He was a familiar figure to members of the Reform Ch 
and reverently frequented the company of a little group y 
journalists and politicians of an earlier generation—includinp 
Alfred Spender and A. G. Gardiner. His alert eye was watchf 
for this or that passing member or visitor who might giy 
him just the information he was wanting. Never did he ceag 
to be primarily a journalist, devoted to the journal he served, 


No Pheenix in Norfolk 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 

Diss, S. Norfolk 
THE POSTER on the door of the Corn Hall said: 

DISS YOUTH FOR CHRIST 
BILLY GRAHAM 
presents 
MR. TEXAS—FOR ONE WEEK ONLY. 

But inside nothing so apocalyptic was taking plac, 
Through the dim light one could make out the platform, ani 
on it a gentleman in evening dress making a speech. Subs. 
quently it turned out that he was Mr. Tom Williams, Labou 
ex-Minister of Agriculture. In the front twenty rows of re 
canvas seats a few scattered electors. A good many more i 
the last ten. On either side the green stands, at which th 
auctioneers preside on market days, looking like the plinths of 
overturned statues and contrasting with the honey-coloure 
stone walls. On the floor there were grains of corn dow 
between the wooden blocks. It was very cold, and the whok 
effect was rather theatrical—like the second act of a period 
play: “The scene is set in a disused Corn Hall in the fifteenth 
century.’ But this time it was a play where nothing happened. 





Mr. Williams came to a slow halt and sat down, and the chair. 
man called for questions. There were only two, both from the 
same group of hearty, duffle-coated, handlebar-moustached 
Tory hecklers as we had seen at an earlier meeting that 
night. Then it was all over, and the great Democratic god had 
made one more step towards choosing his representative 
among the kingly Commons. 

Or had he? The traditional reluctance of country folk to 
commit themselves to words is carried to great lengths in South 
Norfolk, this oddly shaped constituency that extends over some 
three hundred hamlets and villages from the fen country above 
Bungay and Beccles to the rich rolling ploughland in the west. 
Over this wide expanse in the bitter east wind electioneering 
becomes a depressing business of trying to find two or three 
human beings to address. Going on tour with Mr. John Hill, 
the Conservative candidate, was more like a game of ‘hunt the 
elector’ than a series of political meetings. The car would draw 
up in front of a bleak waste of sugar-beet, Mr. Hill would talk 
to it through the loudspeaker and then wait. After a few minutes 
the agent would say, “There’s someone,’ and, sure enough, a 
human figure would be seen on the distant horizon or skulking 
in protective camouflage in a hedgerow, another elector for 
Mr. Hill to shake by the hand (but you should have seen the 
one that got away). 

Yet, for all the difficulties of communication and the 
electoral apathy, this is an interesting contest. South Norfolk 
was the first entirely rural constituency to be captured by 
Labour (in 1920), and there has always been a strong tradition 
of rural radicalism there from Jack Kett downwards. This was 
the area where the National Union of Agricultural Workers was 
founded, and there are 4,000 members of the union within the 
South Norfolk constituency. The older Labour tradition domi- 
nates here, a tradition of chapels and schoolrooms—signiti- 
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cantly enough, Mr. Stewart, the Labour candidate, does not 
campaign on Sundays. He himself is an organiser of the NUAW 
and the first Labour candidate to have first-hand personal 
experience of agriculture, a combination which would give any 
Tory a run for his money in South Norfolk in spite of the 
maiority of 3,000-odd. Moreover, East Anglia has recently 
acquired great political importance. Every seat in Norfolk, for 
instance, is marginal. All of which, no doubt, explains the 
efforts made by Central Office and Transport House and the big 
guns brought down to fire volleys into the wind and sleet. 

Both sides have chosen their candidates well. Mr. Hill is a 
successful farmer, who can floor questioners about pigs and 
suchlike with a staggering display of technical knowledge. In 
tweeds and soccer blue’s scarf he looks reliability itself, but 
combines this with a civilised and liberal approach to world 
problems. It is difficult to see how the Conservatives could 
have chosen a better candidate for a constituency under- 
standably somewhat distrustful of men from London. (To 
have done with this distasteful subject, it should be said here 
and now that the conviction of the last MP for South Norfolk 
for fraud is not likely to affect the result of this election. British 
politics are too sporting. There may be some abstentions, but 
nothing more.) Mr. Stewart too is a local man, and the 
advantages which his union connections give him in this cam- 
paign are obvious. 

Agriculture is undoubtedly the great issue, the only issue 
in this campaign. Mr. Hill’s original election address put the 
subject last among the main points of his programme, but, in 
a final message, this was revised to Stability of Agriculture, 
Prosperity and Peace (in that order). In his speeches he reached 
a judicious compromise and put it in the middle. At the begin- 
ning of the election the Tories had a hard row to hoe: from 
being able to sell anything they cared to produce, the end of 
rationing faced farmers with the disagreeable necessity of hav- 
ing to take some notice of consumer opinion, and they did not 
like it. Who would? This posed a problem for Mr. Hill—up 
to the moment when the Labour Party were so ill-advised as to 
publish their agricultural marketing proposals. Then the tables 
were turned with a vengeance. These proposals have certainly 
cost Labour any chance they may have had of winning back 
South Norfolk (I should say at a guess that the Conservatives 
will keep their proportion of the poll, though the total vote 
will be considerably reduced) and probably much more at the 
General Election. Mr. Stewart said that he had not met much 
reaction to them, but he was obviously not too happy, and it 
was noticeable that Mr. Williams skated round them in his 
speech at Diss. Even among Labour supporters the words 
‘Land Nationalisation’ are anathema, and one wonders what 
effect Mr. Aneurin Bevan will have on his audience. 

Of course, the necessity of moderation in a constituency like 


this cuts both ways. ‘Expanding economy—gateway to 
prosperity—increased production—incentives .. .” Is it Mr. 
Hill? No, it is Sir Hartley Shawcross. And this is an 


important by-election. It is difficult to blame the electors for 
looking a little apathetic, though it may be that distinctive 
political programmes now only interest those professionally 
engaged in politics. Your marginal voter prefers Butskellism 

For after all, though Labour meetings may applaud Sir 
Hartley’s quips about the parson and the squire, and Tory 
meetings shout ‘Hear, hear!* at the mention of Crichel Down. 
it is really on competing claims to administrative efficiency that 
this by-election is being fought. Nobody who has met them 
can suppose that Mr. Hill is any less eager to build houses and 
schools than Mr. Stewart or that Mr. Stewart has any more 
intention of shackling the farming community than Mr. Hill 
And prosperous South Norfolk, with television just starting 
and farm-workers owning their own cars, does not want 
dramatic changes. If something went wrong with farm prices, 
the politicians would soon hear all about it from this quarter. 
but otherwise South Norfolk wants what is being done to be 
done still better. And what South Norfolk wants, other con- 
Stitueqcits will want too—-up over the fens to the Wash and 
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out over the fields towards the Midlands. There is no new 
political phoenix apparent here. Only the earth and the wind 
and Mr. Texas on the door of the Corn Hall in Diss. But at 
least in a cowboy film there are good men and bad men. 


Homosexuality 


A biological homosexual’s view 


N pointing out some of the disabilities from which 
biological homosexuals (of whom I am one) suffer, I am 
demanding not sympathy for them, but justice. 

Their main disability derives not from the law or from 
public opinion, but from their own nature. I am convinced, 
both from my own experience and from study of medical 
writing on the subject, that biological homosexuals have no 
freedom of choice at any time during their lives as to whether 
they will or will not so be; that they are quite incapable of 
normal sexual relations with women; and that their condition 
is incurable. They are, therefore, debarred from a permanent 
and publicly esteemed cohabitation with a loved and loving 
partner, and from the joys of parenthood, which are the happy 
possibilities for heterosexuals. 

As if this were not enough, the present state of the law is 
intolerably unjust to them. Many such men are compelled to 
break the law, as is evident to any reader of the newspapers. 
They are then driven into an existence which is degrading, 
with the ever-present fear either of blackmail or of prosecu- 
tion, with, in addition to penalties, all the disgrace and 
humiliation of having their sexual! life examined in a court 
of law and laid open to the public in the newspapers. Their 
life is degrading in a general, not a sexual, sense. It is, in any 
case, an almost continual falsehood, as they have always to 
present to people other than their own kind a pretence of 
being normal men. If they seek satisfaction of their desires, 
they are driven to furtiveness and secrecy. 

The law prohibits homosexual relations between men not 
only, as is entirely reasonable, in public, but also in private. 
As biological homosexuals are incapable of normal relations 
vith women, the law demands from them a life of complete 
chastity. This is, | submit, intolerable injustice. 

I would ask heterosexual readers to consider, honestly, 
vhat their feelings would be if the legal sanction which I have 
juoted, and its legal and social results, applied to their sexual 
relations with the opposite sex. | would also ask those who 
feel, and in particular those who express hatred and contempt 
for, and vengeful feelings against, homosexuals similarly to 
consider whether those sentiments are based on a tendency to 

‘Compound for sins they are inclin’d to 
By damning those they have no mind to.’ 

The desire for sexual satisfaction is one of the most powerful 
of human instincts, and it must be evident to any thoughtful 
person that most homosexuals (otherwise law-abiding and 
useful citizens) will be driven to break the law. If the writer 
of the medical article in the Spectator of December 17, 1954, 
is correct in stating that biological homosexuals comprise 
| to 2 per cent. of the population, they must number at 
least 150,000, assuming that by ‘population’ he meant the 
adult male part of the people of this country. 1 suspect that 
the proportion of honest and kindly men among that number 
is approximately the same as in the general population. If 
so large a number of people, many of them intrinsically good 
men, are driven by their instincts to break a law, it must be 
t bad law. 

If two adult confirmed homosexuals have sexual relations 
vith each other, strictly in private, and are honourable in their 
reneral dealings with each other, then surely the criminal law 
should not concern itself with them any more than it concerns 
itself with adultery. 

All that is required to make the law sensible and equitable, 
and to remove a grave injustice, is a simple Bill amending 
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the Act of Parliament (the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1885), which has been called ‘The Blackmailer’s Charter,’ 
by deleting the words ‘or in private’ and by inserting a clause 
giving the same protection to young males as is given to young 
girls in heterosexual practices. 

Finally, | wish to suggest that homosexuality is not un- 
natural. As well as being a form of mental illness, it may 
well be a natural method of eliminating bad breeding stocks, 
which carry undesirable genes, possibly in many cases 
recessive and inoperative in the afflicted individuals. If that 
were admitted, many more people would be able to take as 
dispassionate and objective a view of this distressing problem 
as that of the writer of the admirable medical article to which 
I have referred. 


Sidelight 
By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


IFTY years ago in February I played Pheidippides in 

The Clouds of Aristophanes when it was given by the 

OUDS in the New Theatre, Oxford. My father 
Strepsiades was admirably performed by C. W. Mercer, a 
freshman from Univ., who one day was to make a reputa- 
tion as a romantic novelist under the pseudonym of Dornford 
Yates. About two-thirds through the play Pheidippides has 
to stand alert yet still as a statue while the Just and the 
Unjust Arguments hold their wordy contest to direct his future 
education. Heavily expurgated though the text was in order 
not to shock the dons in front, that contest lasted for about 
twenty minutes. In the course of it the Just Argument dis- 
coursed on the superiority of education once upon a time. 
First and foremost young people used to be seen but not 
heard. Every morning the boys of the same district used to 
march off together to the music-master’s classroom in good 
order. Even though it might be snowing fast they were not 
wrapped up. They did not loll with crossed legs while the 
music-master was teaching them popular old songs like 
‘Pallas! Dread Destroyer of Cities.” What is more they had 
to sing such songs to the traditional accompaniment, and if 
any of them tried jazzing it in the style of the bandleader 
Phrynis he was rapped sharply over the knuckles for spoiling 
a good tune. And at supper no boy was allowed to eat as 
much as a radish or a bit of aniseed before his elders gave 
him permission. When the Unjust Argument scoffed at such 
old-fashioned notions long out of date, the Just Argument 
reminded him that this was the discipline on which the men 
who fought at Marathon had been brought up. It was dis- 
gusting to sce the way boys were being coddled nowadays. 

I have been wondering since I read Miss Gladys Kendon’s 
challenging article ‘Children of Welfare’ whether the Just 
Argument whom she would support was so entirely right as 
Aristophanes, whom I revere as much as any writer that ever 
lived, obviously himself believed. 

Miss Kendon told us that she wasted her nervous energy ‘in 
the furious preoccupation of trying to get the forty-five little 
creatures committed to her to come alive in the spirit.” But did 
any children at any school ever reward the most enthusiastic 
teacher by showing signs in class of spiritual life? “You see such 
harmony between parents, children and home as has perhaps 
never been in this world before.’ Miss Kendon went on. ‘But 
just say the words “immortal soul” or “eternal life” and the 
bottomless abyss that formed between Dives and Lazarus 
yawns here.” 

I look back to Greek Testament at school in first hour 
every Monday morning, from which boring business a happy 
minority of Jews, Catholics, and the stricter dissenters like 
Plymouth Brethren were exempt, and I wonder if at the age 
of twelve I should have responded to the words ‘eternal life’ 
except us u satisfactory translation of the Greek. 

Miss Kendon looks back to a golden age before 1914 when 
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‘thought and life meant something to each other.’ But dg 
they mean any more to each other then than now? And jf 
they did I wish Miss Kendon would tell us when that inte. 
communion began in the education of children. In th 
eighteenth century and well on into the nineteenth centuy 
when a child was put into the witness-box at the Old Baile 
it was asked by the judge whether it knew what would happep 
to it if it told a lic. Whereupon the well-brought-up chil 
piped out, ‘I shall go to hell.’ Was thought related to life jp 
that child’s mind? And the labour of children in mines ang 
factories? What were thought and life then? 

I think we must face the fact that modern parents ‘spoil 
their children because they did not have as children wha 
they can now afford to give to their own. Materialistic they 
may seem, and yet is not that kindness to the young one aspect 
of the human being’s love of God? I do not believe tha 
‘shame and guilt feelings’ should be the result of young peopl 
‘undergoing social and religious training in the course of their 
upbringing.’ I am old enough still to hate fiercely the Victorian 
attitude toward children, and I rejoice that the average child 
is happier than he or she was when I was born. 

And now I shall seem to make a complete volte-face by 
declaring that I believe no great artist can survive a com- 
pletely happy childhood, and I do believe that there is a 
danger for children today of what Miss Kendon calls 
‘smothering them with modern comforts, amenities, care and 
pleasantness,’ so that their parents ‘kill the soul before it has 
had time to aspire for itself.” I think that killing the soul is 
too lurid a phrase: I should prefer to speak of cloying and thus 
clogging the imagination. 

We have been exercised lately about the effect of horror 
comics on the childish mind, and at first I was in favour of 
their suppression, but the amount of nonsense that has been 
printed and spoken about the depraving of the young by 
novels is making me wonder whether a good deal of nonsense 
may not have been printed and spoken about the depraving 
effect of horror comics. I doubt if any child is depraved by 
what grown-up people think is horror. His reaction to some 
hideous scene is objective; he looks on with curiosity: he is 
as incapable of feeling for the sufferings of the victim as a 
savage. We have to recognise that pious pictures and books 
have done immense harm to religion and to simple goodness 
by boring the children to whom they had been shown and 
read. No doubt I shall be considered deliberately extravagant if 
1 suggest that Children’s Hour may have done as much 
harm to youth as those horror comics which have supplanted 
the penny dreadful of my childhood as the villain of the piece. 

Let me hasten to make it clear that I am not reproaching 
the Children’s Hour with corrupting or depraving children’s 
minds. What [ dread is its doing so much for a child that the 
child ought to be doing for itself. 

The fear of overworking children seems to be unreason- 
ably rife. Because it was wrong to impose physical tasks on 
children beyond their strength we have now rushed to the 
opposite extreme of being afraid of imposing any mental tasks 
upon them. If you do not start to teach a child concentration 
by the time it is four years old, concentration will never be 
learnt. I think that children should be worked hard and then 
left to amuse themselves. | think that Latin and Greek should 
be compulsory subjects for matriculating at every university 
Education ought to be a bore for any normal child and if in 
trying to avoid this snippets of information are to be substi- 
tuted for true education the ‘brave new area’ of which Miss 
Kendon wrote will be denied the advantages we are aiming 
to give it. I realise that the hard-won security of the parents 
must seem a valuable ideal to offer their children. Yet security 
was always sweet. I look back to a summer morning in 1898 
when I was seized with an access of disgust in the realisation 
that half my classmates were filled with the warm and comfort- 
able feeling of aiming at a profession which carried with it the 
security of a pension. To me at fifteen a pension seemed an 
ignoble ambition. 
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City and Suburban 
sy JOHN BETSEMAN 


FAMOUS English hotel is to be destroyed this spring. 

It is the Royal George at Rugby, whose thoughtful 

Classic fagade gives such character to this Midland 
market-place and, with the delightful frontage of Over’s shop, 
reminds all who pass through Rugby that it was once an historic 
market town. The hotel and adjacent buildings are to be 
replaced by an arcade of shops of most commonplace design, 
reminiscent of Slough High Street or Wembley—the usual 
ort of thing: neo-Georgian on top and acres of unrelated 
plate-glass below, and all on a curve and set back so as to 
enable lorries and motor-cars to drive faster. The plans for 
this wretched disfigurement of an old town have been 
approved by the Borough Council, despite local protest. What 
makes the Rugby Borough Council’s action particularly 
significant is some remarks made at a Council meeting last 
month, and which deserve a separate paragraph. 


Working in the Dark 

We all know that local councillors are for the most part 
disinterested men, anxious to do their best for their com- 
munities; that they are unpaid and liable to be shot at ano 
misunderstood for much inconvenient voluntary public service. 
We also know that, when something comes up at the end of 
a meeting which they are too tired or too uninformed about 
to understand, they are inciined to vote the way the paid 
employees of the council imply is best. Councillor Gee, of 
Rugby, moved an amendment that the agenda of the Council 
meetings to which the public was admitted should be made 
available, for comment as well as prior publication, to the 
Press. This reasonable suggestion, which is in accordance 
with the rights of all of us as local citizens, was defeated by 
Rugby Borough Council by 22 to 1, Councillor Gee alone 
being in favour. Councillor Robotham declared that ‘the 
best type of authority was the one which went about its 
business quietly, effectively, efficiently, unobtrusively and 
soberly.” And to this I could add, though not with reference 
to the Rugby Borough Council, which may be a splendid 
body of men, ‘Without Press comment it can also go about 
its business slyly, secretly and from questionable motives.” 
Councillor Robotham also said that such prior information 
and comments in the Press were ‘likely to stir up acrimony 
before members came to final decisions.’ To this ] might add, 
again without prejudice, it also might stir up thought and 
consideration of points of view, other than their own, in the 
minds of members. Too many local councils go about their 
work secretly, particularly in the destruction of old buildings. 
The decision is made before anyone knows enough to protest 


Choose Your Graveyard 

I have sent off a small cheque to our Ambassador in Rome 
for the upkeep of the Protestant Cemetery there, where Keats 
and Shelley are buried, and which gives the lie to people who 
say that cemeteries are all ugly. Our Ambassador is one of 
the committee in charge of the cemetery, which is now in 
disrepair. This eighteenth-century burial place has something 
of the character of an old English churchyard. Most of them 
are beautiful when they have not been too tidied up and 
contain Georgian headstones with vigorous local carving and 
fine lettering and touching inscriptions written in verse by 
country parsons and schoolmasters. But I would even go so 
far as to say that some of our older cemeteries, as well as our 
churchyards, have a beautiful melancholy. Let me advise a 
walk in Highgate Old Cemetery among the Egyptian cata- 
combs under that gigantic cedar, or a tour of the Grecian 
grandeur of Kensal Green. For romantic decay I know nothing 
to touch that waste of ivied stones and dripping trees which 
may be seen alongside the line from Fenchurch Street, some- 
where near Upton Park, though this is more interesting as a 
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trainscape than for perambulation. The most impressive 
cemetery I have ever seen is the Necropolis at Glasgow, 
viewed from the ancient, vast, austere Cathedral. The hill of 
black stones and granite obelisks bristles against the grey 
northern sky and is topped by the noble column to John Knox. 


Country Life 


IAN NIALL 


HEN I passed W.’s farm yesterday it was already 

dark. A light showed from the shippon and there 

was a gleam behind the curtains of the house. It all 
looked very snug. This morning the scene was different. A 
threshing machine was revealed at the side of the Dutch barn. 
It was snowing lightly. The air was full of flying chaff and 
flurries of snowflakes. In the shelter of the barn that was packed 
tight with sheaves the machine clattered away. A litter of highly 
coloured kittens peeped down nervously from the cliff of 
stacked sheaves, big-eyed and ready to scuttle at the slightest 
ularm, but in spite of the kittens, it was an altogether bleak 
scene, lacking the impressiveness that a steam engine with a 
tall smoking chimney stack would have given it. Instead there 
was a fume of oil and a drone that dominated the countryside. 
W. caught sight of me through the snow and chalf and came 
to greet me. He shouted, but I could not hear him, and we 
grinned at each other for a minute or two before he hurried 
back to take a sack from its hooks. I went off, leaving the mill 
to its servers, who were completely absorbed in their work and 
isolated from the rest of the world by a sort of barrier of sound. 


By 


Starling Assemblies 

Writing about the assembling of starling flocks beiore going 
to roost, a reader who lives in Hampshire remarks: ‘Close 
to our garden there are several large trees, bare of leaves, to 
which the starlings come before it gets dark. We watch the 
groups arrive between three and four o'clock from every direc- 
tion and settle on the trees and on the field below. Among them 
is a Whitish bird, ] suppose a starling. There are so many that 
in the dusk the trees have the appearance of being in full leaf. 
Every few minutes a group will fly off in a circle and return to 
the trees. By four o’clock there are countless numbers on the 
trees, sitting still. Then, at five minutes past four, I suppose at 
some signal, two great clouds of thousands of birds darken 
our garden by flying away to the roosting place—about two 
miles away—in a group of evergreen laurel bushes, much to the 
annovance of people living near.” 


A Rogue Punished 

Bob has more stories of this countryside than anyone I 
know. Last week, when he was ‘on the sick,’ I met him on the 
road and he pointed out to me a man he said was the biggest 
rogue he had ever encountered, and went on: “He don’t always 
get away with it, like the time holly was scarce. He went along 
the hedge, gathered berries of some kind and tied them on the 
holly, then he stood at the corner of the square at X. and offered 
it for sale. It was half dark there, see? He was selling a bunch 
to a fat woman when she noticed the berries was hanging ofl 
the holly and broke the cotton. She didn’t say nothing. She 
just gave him a pasting with the bunch and he turned and run 
If she hadn't been such a big woman she'd have flogged him 
with that lot, but he got away, so she come back and kicked his 
basket under a wagon. Old Jack Jones was the policeman 
there then. He never stopped her. It was a great laugh.’ 


Winter Wash 

[he purpose of winter-washing fruit trees is to combat such 
things as aphis, fungi, mealy bug, weevils, codlin and winter 
moths, ete. A solution can be made up with 12 oz. of caustic 
soda and 9 oz. of pearlash to eight gallons of water to which 
8 oz. of soft soap are then added. 
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INDEPENDENT SPECTATOR 


Sir,— ‘Independence,’ when used in reference 
to politics, should surely signify that the 
individual citizen is enabled to reach his own 
judgements free from all inducements other 
than argument and, further, to express as 
much as possible of his own values in his 
contribution to political life 

Independence so understood is something 
very estimable and desirable at a time when 
the individual is coming to count for so little 
But when independence is so understood, Sir 
your editorial of January 7, in which you say 
how you propose to make the best of the two- 
party system, is, if you will allow me the 
courtesy of your largely an 
apologia for apathy, 

At the present time in our society the inde- 
pendent man should be at constant war with 
the two-party system. He should not tire of 
exposing the imperfection of a democracy 
where the individual is consulted only at five- 
yearly intervals; where, in effect, no ordinary 
citizen can aspire to a seat in the representative 
assembly unless one of the great parties makes 
its funds and its machine available to him, 
where questions of policy are often decided 


space tO Say so, 


not by parliamentary debate (who expects 
that?), nor yet by the Cabinet, but by party 
bosses whose influence owes nothing to 


constitutional where the immense 
responsibilities of our single elected assembly 
are so litthe commensurate with the six months 
a year during which it sits that the great bulk 


processes, 


of public affairs is run by an army of civil 
servants. He should point out that a choice 
between two parties, each of which stands, 


roughly, for the same unimaginative brand ot 
very much 
Communist 


capitalism, is not so 
much-mocked 


party 


modified 
better than the 
only 


choice ol one 








If you, Sir, choose to make your peace with 
the two-party system, and even to give your 
qualified support to the Conservative Party. 
I deplore it but do not dispute your right to 
make such a choice—which is, be it admitted, 
the choice of most; but I maintain that you 
should not associate such submission with a 
claim to independence.—Y ours faithfully, 

PETER KELLY 


16 Hilliard Road, Northwood, Middlesex 





* 
Sir,—There was a time when the splendid 
dullness and unpretentious lay-out of the 
Spectator had a certain nostalgic charm. 


Those days have obviously gone the way of 
‘independence’ if your issue of January 7 is 
any guide to future policy, It must be a long 
time since such a shoddy, smug and pompous 
piece of spare-time journalism has dribbled 
from the press of any reputable journal.— 
Yours faithfully, 

DESMOND ALBROW 


25 Brooks Road, Old Trafford, Manchester 16 


DYING LIBERALISM 


Sir,—Trimmer is completely wrong when he 
says that the Liberal Party has nothing to say 
to the electorate. 

Would he agree that it matters if the people 
of a democratic country lose both interest in, 
and respect tor, the institution of Parliament? 
That is what is happening now, Liberals claim 
that it is due to the power of the party 
machine, combined with our absurd electoral 
system where everyone expects the govern- 
ment of the day to be chosen in a handful of 
marginal seats. The MP, who used to be an 
important national figure, has already become, 
in the eyes of his constituents, ‘an overpaid 
welfare officer.’ 

Would £ that it matters if the ac- 
cepted rights of the individual are steadily 


he agree 


whittled away? This is what is happening 
now, The Liberals, through Lord Samuel's 
‘Liberty of the Subject’ Bill, rejected by 
Labour and Conservative Governments in 
turn, have twice since the war tried to stop 
this trend 


Would he 
standard of 


jeopardised by 


agree that it matters if the 
living of the people is_ being 
vested interests too powertul 


for either party to tackle? That is what is 
happening now, 
The Liberal Party case is that, under a 


veneer of physical well-being (confined to 
those who are powerfully organised, and run- 
ning the risk of being upset by countries whose 
workers at all levels seek expansion rather 
than stability as a goal), the rights, privileges 
and responsibilities of the individual are being 
steadily cut down, and the Liberal heritage 
won by the Liberal Party. constantly eroded. 
The Liberal Party believes, moreover, that 
its strenuous efforts to act as a resistance 
movement to these forces which are prepared 
to stand by while freedom suffers will for cer- 
tain one day be rewarded.— Yours faithfully, 
GEOFFREY ACLAND 
Chairman, Liberal Party Executive 


Hundhow Burneside, nr Ke ndal, 
Westmorland 


* 


Sir,—Trimmer, in of January 7, 
has a queer and political 
development. All is well, provided there is no 

i since 1867, 


issue 


social 


your 


idea ot 


progress, no change! He says * 
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when the conditions of parliamentary demp. 
cracy were first established . . .” In eighty. 
seven years a nation can hardly be said to haye 
learnt all there is to know about the technique 
of electing its government. 








Quite clearly the considerable minority of 
Liberals, some three million at the 195] ele. 
tion, who are at present disenfranchised, tp 
say nothing of the Socialists in Sussex or the 
Tories in Tyneside, all of whom stand litte 
chance of having their views represented jp 
Parliament, do not indicate to Trimmer any 
signs of an inefficient democratic represent. 
tion. Nor does he find it odd that in 194§ , 
Labour Government with 48 per cent. of the 
votes cast got a majority of 146, whereas the 
Conservatives in 1951 with 48 per cent. of the 
votes cast got a majority of eighteen, 

There are many up and down the country 
who echo the opinions of Mr. Christopher 
Hollis, MP, who said in a broadcast in 19§? 
‘A lot of people talked as if democracy were 
a state which, having been achieved, would 
automatically go on for the rest of time; but 
the lesson of history was that though demo- 
cracy might be one of the best forms o 
government, it was also one of the most short 
lived.’—Yours faithfully, 

ALLAN BATHAM 


West Watch, Ferry Drive, Wraysbury, Bucks 

* 
Sir.—One assumes that Trimmer’s ‘Politica 
Commentary’ is intended to be provocative, in 
the best sense. At the moment, however, its 
carping unoriginality provokes nothing mor 
than irritation and slightly sardonic amuse 
ment. 

Twice in the last three weeks Trimmer has 
waved a pompous farewell to the Libera 
Party. On the first occasion he said, “There 
has been no Liberal attitude on any major 
issue which has not been fully and more effec 
tively represented in one of the two majo 
parties.” That statement would be almos 
accurate if the words ‘several years later’ were 
added at the end. On more than one occasion 
the words ‘several late’ would be 
nearer the truth. In the question of Europear 
defence, for example, there would be con 
siderably less than the present 
the Liberal attitude been adopted when EDC 
was mooted, 





years too 


tension had 


Liberal Party mat 
Unanimity 
spouting invective 
out ol 


Has any action of the 
tered over the last ten 
tocing the party line, 
making political 
political issues as education—it 
things that matter, then the Liberal Party doe 
not. No money, and an admittedly bleak 
future, are not encouraging, but the Liber: 
Party. believing in Liberalism as the necessaf 
political expression of a spiritual concept, has 
fought for its convictions over the years 
setting the country a much-needed example 0 
moral strength and independence of spirit. | 
anticipate Trimmer’s reaction by saying that 
that statement is far less arrogant than man) 
of his own.) 


’ 
years 


capital such nor 


th 


these are t 


If Trimmer could wrench himself away from 
his rapt dedication to earthiness and the statu 
quo, he might begin to appreciate the value 0 


such courage and realise that the Libera 
Party still has something to say to the 


Yours faithfully, 


electors. 


M. R. TANNAHILL 


4 Kenton Road, Harrow, Middx 
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Sir.—Trimmer could scarcely be wider of the 
mark than in speaking of co-ownership as ‘a 
scheme which has been worked out by Liberals 
in no more substantial detail than by Con- 
servatives. and in saying, “To encourage co- 
ownership may be good or bad, but the 
opportunity exists as clearly in the Conserva 
tive as in the Liberal Party.” Not merely ts there 
a great difference between the Liberal and 
Conservative attitudes towards co-ownership; 
the difference is one between having a policy 
worked out in the greatest detail and having 
no policy whatever. 

It is true that in certain of their publications 
the Conservatives have described schemes ol 


profit-sharing and co-partnership (which, by 


the way, are not the same thing as co- 
ownership) operated by various firms, and 
given them a not-too-enthusiastic blessing 
But this is not a policy. A policy means an 


agenda for political action, and of this, so far 
Conserva 
le. In tact, they 


intention ol 


as co-ownership is concerned, the 


tives have not produced a titt 
have repeatedly repudiated any 
legislating on the subject, while their Indus- 
trial Charter, in which it timidly men- 
tioned, has been sunk without trace 

The Liberal Party, on the other hand, has 
adopted an extremely detailed programme for 
extending co-ownership by legislation, begin 


was 


ning with the biggest concerns and aiming 
eventually at its adoption throughout industry 
It has produced two highly 
reports on the subject. At the present 
committee is engaged in 


also detailed 
noment 
a representative 
further inquiry, and it may well propose cer- 
tain amendments; but that ts 
in which 


idditional prool 


of the very detailed way the Liberal 


Party has tackled this vitally important 
question ‘ 
| am not here discussing whether the Liberal 
co-ownership proposals are “good or bad’ 
though I should be willing to debate that on 
some other occasion. I am sly concerned 
with Trimmer’s statement that there ts no 
substantial difference between. Liberals and 
Conservatives on the subject. 11 cts rebu 
his assertion so plainly that I confident 
count on his retracting it Yours faithtull 
I DODDs 
Vice-President, Liberal Party Organtsation 
Jocke Hall, Huddersfield 


FILM CENSORSHIP 


Sirn.—Betore we had the X” certificate Ww 


could not have had the film of § Re 
because we had not a certi fc h Wa 
really tor adults only. Now that w | 

*X’ certificate and we could have § é 
Rod, the producer cannot risk his backer’s 
money on it because the big cinem ircuits 
wouldn't show it, because they believe t 
idult cinemagoers would refuse to see it 
cause it would h ive a label whi nm nt ma 

it seem other than it was! 

What a frustrating situation fo ren 
prising producer who knows hi wi 
a prospect for British films, when the trade 
ind its appointed censorship put a premiun 
on adventure and enterprise; and what a dis 
play of defeatism, when the onl yution 
suggested is the abolition of the “X’ certificate 

When the *X’ certificate was instituted w 
untortunately abolished th lH’ 

Which latter wisely advised us of tl horro 
and excessive violence in a film. 1 result ts 
that many of the public ire now contused and 
imagine that an *X’ film must, or may, be 
horror film 


eee * 


As a first step we should reinstate the ‘H’ 
certificate, while maintaining the ‘X’ certifi- 
cate. As a second step, a conference of British 
film producers, writers and creative technicians 
should be called to thrash out with representa- 
tives of the censors, exhibitors and distributors 
the problem of educating the adult public in 
the values and purposes of the various certifi- 
cates, so that the squeamish can be informed, 
selective and reassured, 

Exhibitors are worried that more than half 
of our population does not visit the cinema 
regularly; so let us give the public the variety 
which the full use of the four certificates 
would afford. We should then make progress 
in converting the missing millions to the great 
medium of the cinema.—Yours faithfully, 

ADRIAN BRUNEL 


First House, Gerrard's Cross 
* 


Sir,—Michael Croft’s letter about his film 
script of Spare the Rod reveals an astonishing 
ineptitude on the part of the British Board of 
Film Censors, 


Assuming that the film script remained 
faithful to the novel—and the tone of his 
letter suggests that it did—it seems fantas- 


tically short-sighted of the censors to ban this 
film for children. Spare the Rod, a deeply 
disturbing novel, which | have three 
times (and which is recommended reading tor 
Social Studies in this University), is so ob- 
viously a plea for better for the 
teaching profession that one cannot under- 


read 


conditions 


stand the censors’ objection. Certainly the 
novel shows the failures of teachers, but it 
emphasises so strongly the reasons why they 


which is the destructiveness 

of the children themselves—that sym- 

pathies are entirely with the and 

inevitably, since the hero is a teacher himself, 
| 


fail—not least ot 
one’s 


teachers; 


children’s sympathies would have been with 
them too 

It is the children, in fact, who are ‘the 
villains of the piece, and the film might have 
siven them a salutary glimpse of their own 
capacity for destroying those who are trying 


to help them 


For the censors to complain that the story 


shows the ‘moral deterioration’ of a teacher 
IS quite ludicrous As I read it the hero of 
the story is purged by his own suffering and 
emerges strengthened and determined, with 
faith tor th future both in himself and his 
unil 

It The Belles of St. Trinian’s, with its gin 
parties, its hermaphroditic headmistress and 
its general juvenile debaucheries could receive 
1 ‘U’ certificate, one can only assume that the 
censors are completely bereft ot any logical 
faculty in giving Spare the Rod an ‘*X. 

What chance, I wonder, would the great 


Dickens’s novels have had of appearing on 


the screen had they been written today? And 
what chance will this country ever have of 
producing films in any way comparable with 
uch foreign products as Grapes of Wrath 
Bicvcle Thieves. or even On the Waterfront 
ll films of social criticism, and all bearing the 
‘A’ certificate? Perhaps the censors believe 
that films showing corruption and abuses 
abr yad ire somchow good tor the native 
norale. but to show what lies behind ou 
Ow! facades is a dat trom which we are in 

d of their avuncular protection.—Yours 
faithfully, 

PETER YOUNG 

University Colle fN th Staflordshire 
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Sir,—In your current issue, Mr. Croft raises 
the question of film censorship, in particular 
of the script for a film of his novel, Spare the 
Rod. 

I have not read Mr. Croft’s book—a de- 
ficiency I must remedy—so I cannot assess 
either its literary merits or its documentary 
accuracy, but I must give my wholehearted 
support to his protest that ‘it is impossible 
to make a film which contains any serious 
criticism of authority.’ 

Mr. Croft has probably been guilty of three 
major offences: 

(a) Exposure of the tawdriness of the mid- 
twentieth-century banner depicting the angel- 
child rampant. 

(b) Scratching the thin, brittle skin of 
authorities to whom State free education is a 
political weapon. 

(c) Revealing the decay which, eating away 
the bone and muscle of our educational tra- 
dition, is the result of mob-wooing by political 
parties, at all levels. 

There is one point that I, writing from per- 
sonal experience, must make. It is that 
although the efficiency of a school depends 
on the head and his/her staff, the power of 
the school to influence the child’s character is 
in direct ratio to the backing of the education 
authority and the co-operation of the parents, 

Yours faithfully, 

JAMES B. HAWKINS 
36 Almond Avenue, Newbury, Berkshire 
* 
Sir,—I chanced to pick up a copy of your 
current issue over the weekend and was some- 
what amused to read Michael Croft’s letter 
on film censorship. 

It was the type of letter I should have prob- 
ably written myself some twenty years ago, 
when I first ran foul of the British film cen- 
sors, for I too have had scripts turned down 
by them because they considered them to be 


of too controversial a nature for public 
exhibition. 
Michael Croft appears to think that all 


low-budget films are shoddily made, and, like 
most people who have little or no knowledge 
of the production of films, he apparently 
seems to be under the impression that only 
expensively mounted films can be any good. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth 
than this, for some of the world’s finest films 
have been made on a ‘shoe-string’ budget. 

The people who for the most part write, 
direct and produce British films today are 
completely divorced from reality, They live in 
a world of their own and have lost touch with 
the common people. 

I remember the first film I ever wrote and 
directed myself some fifteen years ago. It was 
made on a ‘shoe-string’ budget needless to 
say, so I could not afford to have expensive 
sets built in an equally expensive film studio, 

Instead I filmed most of the action in the 
actual surroundings I'd written the script 
around, It was a common doss-house, and | 
shall never forget how most of the professional 
actors I used turned up their elegant noses 
when they found out what kind of place it 
was. 

They, of course, preferred to work in the 
pleasant atmosphere of a film studio, and tt 
was pitiful to watch them whilst the cameras 
were being set up, for the tough characters 
in the doss-house got as much amusement out 
of the situation as I did. 

Much water has passed under the bridge 

[Continued on page 44 
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In our opinion it is of value to examine these beliefs from time contin 

mmuni 
to time and to state them publicly, so that everyone may bprovin; 
. EBELI 
know where we stand. Here we set them out — the beliefs and 

ndition 
principles on which this Company bases its conduct of affairs on 
at is t 


with the outside world and within its own organization. ad for 
etter § 
There is nothing extraordinary in them. If we did not, ™ 


however, believe in certain principles and act on them, obviously 


we should not be in business at all. 
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; BELIEVE that competitive private enterprise is the best and 





¢ flexible means of providing the community with the goods 






{services it needs. It is the most efficient system yet found of 





ting wealth, eliminating waste and raising standards of living. 
making the most economical use of the community’s resources 
qapital, skill and labour, it secures the maximum well-being for 
community. To the consumer it guarantees goods and services 
the highest quality at the lowest practical cost. For the employee 
provides the best wages and conditions of work that are econo- 
ylly realisable. It secures the highest return on invested capital. 
lure to satisfy any of the above conditions results in the private 
dertaking concerned being forced out of business to make way 


others who can. That is the law of competition. 


RELIEVE that competitive private enterprise is also the most 
eciive and least wasteful way of mobilising capital resources for 
ductive purposes. By offering fair reward for risk taken it en- 
res the availability of new capital for development. While profits 
thereward of success, losses are the penalty for failure. Under 
vate enterprise such losses are borne by the private investor and 
t by the public purse; that is the best guarantee in the long run 
bt a business will be run efficiently and economically and will 
continuously adjusted to the real and expressed needs of the 
mmunity. And that in its turn is the best guarantee of stable and 


bproving conditions of employment. Therefore... 


E BELIEVE in private enterprise in the oil industry, in which the 
ndition of survival for individual companies is to supply ever 
proving goods and services to the community at the right price. 
at is the principal characteristic of the svstem—the constant 
ed for improvement and economy. No one has yet discovered 


etter system for achieving both those ends 


FBELIEVE that the oil industry is performing a vitally important 
rice to the public, essential to present-day civilization and es- 

to Maintaining and raising world-wide standards of living 
erefore we are convinced that the provision of the petroleum 
oducts Which make this possible is a task which is without quaii- 


tion worth while. 


EBFLIFVE that this company has the knowledge, the experi- 
ce, the competence and the resources to carry out this task 

hily. This has been demonstrated to date by its success in 
ring the public in open competition with other companies 
waged in the same trade. We have no reason to suppose that 


e future will prove otherwise 


EBELIEVE that in thus engaging in business-—which we have 


ne for the last 66 years—a company takes upon itself certain 








OBLIGATIONS. To those who have associated themselves with the 
Company's business as suppliers of capital or labour; to the com- 
munity at large; and finally to the Company itself. Specifically, 
these obligations can be summarised as follows 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. Since it is the Shareholders who provide 
the money without which the Company cannot either come into being, 
remain in business or develop, it is right that the Company should so 
conduct its affairs as to provide a fair return for the Shareholders’ in- 
vestment and the risk they have taken. Plainly it is also in the Com- 
pany’s direct interest to do so, otherwise capital will not remain 
available nor will fresh capital be forthcoming for development. 


TO THE EMPLOYEES. Since the Employees give their skill, experi- 
ence, energy and time to the Company, it is right that the Company 
should secure for them also the material reward appropriate to their 
efforts and abilities. This reward should at all times be adequate to 
ensure a decent progressive standard of living, and should be in- 
creased as and when individual ability, loval service and acceptance 
of greater responsibility make this in equity desirable. A fair system 
of material rewards will also include facilities for social security, 
such as pensions and other benefits, supplementary to those already 
provided by the State. 

The Company also recognises its obligation to provide safe and sani- 
tary working conditions and to see that hours of work and opportuni- 
ties forrest, holidaysand recreation are at least as favourable as those 
observed by other leading companies in comparable operations. Its 
aim is, by objective selection, to place employees in the work most 
suited to their abilities and to provide the means for them to improve 
their performance by training and so advance in their profession. 
For the efficient and harmonious conduct of its business, the Company 
believes in the necessity and value of joint consultation at all levels. 
Finally, the Company recognizes anemplovee’s religious and political 
freedom; that is, his freedom to associate or not with any religious 
body, political party or any lawful society or organization. 


TO THE COMMUNITY. Since a company is an integral part of the 
social and economic life of the community—be it locally or nationally 
—it is under an obligation to conduct its business in such a way as to 
further the social and economic progress of that community, or at 
very least not to impede it. 

It has a duty bevond its immediate business of supplving goods and 
services at the right quality and price; it has a duty of citizenship, of 
co-operating with the proper authorities at every level of government. 
In framing its policies, it must consider the aspects of the public 
interest. In its evervday actions it must practise consideration for its 
neighbours, It must be an active asset to the community within which 
it operates, not a passive occupter of space. 


TO THE COMPANY. /[fone is convinced, as we in this Company are 
convinced, thata competitive, privately-owned oil industry best serves 
the public needs; that, inside that industry, this Company is well fitted 
and well able to supplv the consumer with the products he requires at 
an economic price; and that, at the same time, the Company fulfils its 


obligations to its shareholders, to its emplovees and to the community 
at large, then one final obligation logically follows. 

Iris the obligation to maintain, perpetuate an l deve (op the € ompan 
itself so that it can continue to perform its task ina like manner to the 


vreater benefit of all who work, or come into contact, with it, 


That responsibility falls not only on management, but on every one of 
the 12,000 men and women who earn their living in this country 
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Continued 


from page 41) 
since then, and I have made quite a number 
of other films—all of them low-budget films, 
incidentally, for that is the only way I can 
retain my freedom 
having to bow to the 
control the industry toda 

It may interest Michael Crott to know that 


the less money spent on a f the better the 


to express mysel 


lietat +} . i. 
uic tes ¢ ose who 


chance is tor a writer and director to work 


without too many restrictions 


It is common sense alte l. for. if several 
hundred thousand po ind ire involved in the 
production of film, it is natural that those 
who pay the piper should wish to call the 
tune 

I can see no hope for the future of British 
films until this is realised, and the few worth 
while writers and directors now making higl 
priced films for the big companies will have 
he sense to break Way na st t Kit tne 
kind of films that they want to make instead 
of the ‘epics’ that they are at present so busy 
making 

To my way ol thinking. a film should be 


i single mind ( ist so [ong 


the product ol 


as I continue making films, I shall take good 


care that it remains so with 1 Yours h 
fully, BEN ARTZ 
3 Cork Street, London, WW 
PLAYING TO RULF 
Smr,—Your very severe attack upon the cap 
tain of the England cricket 1 is px ips 
hased upon the acceptance of ‘inadequate and 
tendentious information, whic ou so right 
deprecated 
Later informatior end 
of the game our team was en a tremendous 
ovation, which scarcel s ( that 
spectators thought that we had be lilty of 
unsporting tactics 
Again, Mr. J. H. Fir t } f 
Australian test cricket ; vi he 
writing about, c i Mr. Hu } 
captaincy in the Me 
no hint that dubious tact ved 
Your estimate ) if 1 
verv largely by Tvs iS 
through an cight 
avery big underest 
In view of th 
tens even tor M 
ible that these 
yuut of themselves, wv k 
their marks betwe 
Alas, poor Le ! | \ 
was ing er i¢ W 
the West Indies, Ne 
winning in Aust | 
it a time M 
the cares Ol 4 ni 
his batting but |! 
71 Marsh Lane, 5 ’ Vl 
ENOSIS 
Sir Mrs. Le J 1) 
cember 31. writes « ( { 
G opposed \ 
made, howev 
Jeger’s pre 
the He ( ( 
ly Ww k ( ‘ 
‘ » she d | ! 
l t 
T W 
common to Cyp ( | Y bic 
rf ild 
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heart associate themselves with 
Mrs, Jeger’s views. 


More important is the fact that, before and 


disagree to 


during her visit, the local Press published 
reports that she was visiting Cyprus as the 
guest’ of the Ethnarchy and Archbishop 


Makarios, She herself was quoted as saying 
this. It 1s possible that accounts are 
inaccurate, but short of a prompt, forceful 
ind widely publicised denial on the part of 
Mrs. Jeger, it would be difficult to remove the 
impression originally created by them. And it 
is unlikely that Mrs, Jeger, thus heavily com- 
promised politically, will ever gain the confi- 
Cypriot Greeks opposed to enosis, 
in Cyprus, Athens or even St. Pancras. One 
only to study Radio Athens broadcasts 
over the past few months, with their personal 
indictments of ‘treachery’ and their spirit ot 
vengeance, to appreciate why Cypriot-Greeks 


these 


i ' 
dence ol 


has 


who oppose enosis avoid doing so publicly 
It seems increasingly doubtful whether this 
minority will ever play an effective part in 
Cypriot political life, and | agree with Mrs 


Jeger’s suggestion that there should be a fresh 
But to that Cypriot-Greek 
opponents to enosis do not exist merely adds 
to the confusion which surrounds this difficult 
problem.—Yours faithtully, 


approach imply 


NANCY 
NN Pe rtland Place H / 


CRAWSHAW 
Flat 38 


THE PASSING OF ST. AGATHA’S 
Sirn—One can but 
Betieman’s words. 
should be planned 
indeed a noble 
of devout 
“That forceful 


mourn that, in Mr. 
St. Agatha’s, Landport, 
it is (should I say 
worthy 
and high 
ind practical saint’ 


wa\ 
was”) building, a 
expression worship 


endeavour 


s Mr. Betjeman’s apt description of the reso- 
lute Father Dolling. 

An uncle of mine, the late Father Charles 
Edward Roe, was with Dolling at St. Agatha’s 


in the Nineties, later forming his long associa 
tion with St. Paul's, Brighton, and becoming 
Vicar of St. Mary's, Buxted. Trained as an 
tist. he himself had an esthetic influence. 
des priest on every church with 
which he came in intimate contact. He died in 


yether or not (in view of his name) the 





tr ) tf Dollin into one of Sir 
Co Mackenzi novels as “Rowley” was 
comeidenc Snot to decide 
Mr. Bet dds that the fitt ngs of St. 
Avgath c ved.” Doubtless they 
ide t Station he Cre ten of which 
re spec co oned by Dolling him- 
f I t late Fred Roe, RI, 
vho painted the 1892-95. The work was 
t sted Dolling's signation trom St. 
4 ha's it set s not completed until 
>> when | C. W. Coles asked my 
tt to paint the 1 ining four. It ts a 
t t 1) id ent, and to that 
Father (¢ t t these priests desired 
1 ng tt leed uch better—than 
verage ( stical furnishers. 
When 1934, Miss McKinnell wished to give 
tat f its pat . t to St. Agatha’s, it 
father wh | d the five-foot 
t ¢ ied « ) friend of his, 
Ferd iV. Blunc ERBS. Before being 
to its destination tue was coloured 
‘ 1 t ry 
t } be as W t t these details should 
d on re | Yours thfully, 

I. GORDON ROI 

7 Peel Street. London, W 
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LLOYD GEORGE 


Sir,—As an old Radical and one-time admirer 
ot Lloyd George, I would like to comment, 
somewhat belatedly, on Henry Fairlie’s article 
of December 10. While agreeing with much 
that he says, I feel he is too severe on his 
subject, 

When it is a question of motive, which of us 
is able fairly to judge another? Is there any 
politician whose motives are completely pure 
and disinterested? Success in this field means 
a struggle for power which almost invariably 
corrupts to some extent. 

Judging from common, as distinct from 
Christian, standards, I shall always consider 
Lloyd George the greatest political figure of 
my time. There is much to be remembered 
which people are prone to forget. 

He climbed the ladder from the lowest rung 
with exceptional ability and determination, 
Quite early on he jeopardised his career by his 
brave and unpopular stand against the deplor- 
able South African War. He retained his seat 
at the Khaki Election by his wonderful powers 
of persuasion and brilliant oratory. Later his 
measures of social reform laid the foundations 
of the Welfare State, and these he would have 
carried further if it had not been for the 
implacable hostility of the Lords. 

In this, as in other respects, he was the 
victim of prejudice (“That Welshman’). We 
Anglo-Saxons instinctively distrust the Celt, 
and when he proves too clever for us, distrust 
becomes detestation. 

He, more than any other single man, was 
responsible for victory in the First World War 
just as truly as Sir Winston in the second; and 
he had all those achievements of peace behind 
him. 

It may well be that Lloyd George had no real 
beliefs nor any true conception of the nature 
of society. But is that not the case with all our 
contemporary leaders? They are not philoso- 
phers or prophets—simply politicians. And this 
is the explanation of most of our troubles.— 
Yours faithfully, 

PENDRIL 


543 Crookesmoor Road, Sheffield, 10 


BENTALI 


HORSE SENSE 

Sir.—Further to split straws, ts it not a tact 
that the Derby Stakes are won neither by a 
horse nor a rider, but by a horse owner? 

If this is accepted, | should be an interested 
onlooker at the self-immolation of your cor- 
respondent, C. F. K. Mellor—Yours faith- 
fully, 


E. C. PREECE 


75 High Street, Wandsworth, SWA18 


THE BANKING SYSTEM 
Sir.—Would you kindly permit me to appeal 
to your readers for help in a research project? 

I am gathering material for a work on the 
ictual day-to-day practices of the banking 
system in this country. As you know, in the 
last century, Walter Bagehot produced a book 
dealing with the English constitution as tt 
actually worked rather than how it worked in 
popular opinion. A similar work on the opera- 
tion of the banking system in this country 
seems equally desirable, 

if any of your readers could supply suitable 
information, it would be greatly appreciated. 

Yours taithtully, 

HENRY KOWAL 

124 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
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Does Life Assurance 
serve the 


Community ? 


Here are the facts to help you form a judgment:— 

British Life Assurance compares well with any 
in the World: its integrity is taken for granted. 

Life Assurance safeguards millions of families, 
and ensures a comfortable retirement for many 
people. It encourages thrift, discourages inflation. 

Bonuses worth tens of millions of pounds are 
added every year to with-profits policies. 

Life Assurance Offices could not offer favour- 
able rates and favourable bonuses if the money 
received as premiums were not skilfully invested. 
The money is well spread over a wide field of 
investments; nearly a third in industry and com- 
merce, building up Britain’s economy and the 
national prosperity. The rest goes into British 
Government Stocks, Commonwealth and other 
Government Stocks, mortgages and investments 
in properties... 

The guiding principle behind Life Assurance in- 
vestment is the security and benefit of the policy- 
holder. 

Keen competition between the Life Offices keeps 
them on their toes: ensures that premium rates are 
kept at their minimum—bonuses at their maximum. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


is in tried and trusted hands. 


Let’s leave it there! 


ISSUED BY THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOC4ATION, LONDON 
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Patients on 
the Radio 


You can fall ill in the Australian ‘outback’ as easily 






as anywhere else. But should you have this mis- 
fortune, you can call up the ‘Flying Doctor’ Service 
on a radio transmitter and a doctor will arrive by 
‘plane, ifnecessary. Thereafter the Service will call you 
by radio at fixed times every day, tocheck your progress 
and give you advice. This service, so different from 
anything we have here, is accepted as normal by 
Australians : in this, as in other ways, their way of life 
is different. If it is important for your business to know 
what these differences are, get in touch with A.N.Z. 
Bank. Over 800 branches and agencies in Australia 


and New Zealand 


see to it that Head 


.... if it’s Australia or 
New Zealand.... 


ASK A.N.Z. BANK 





Office is kept informed 


on local business affairs. 





AUSTRALIA AND NEW 71 ALAND BANK LIMITED 
In w 
5 smit Che t | k \ustralia Limited 


vhill, Lor l AVE 1281 


The Bank of A 
Head Office 71 ( 








Contemporary Arts 


TELEVISION AND 
RADIO 


| AM not one of those who listen to the Light 
Programme variety shows for fun; and until 
a few days ago I had always been puzzled by 
the contradiction of the general ineptitude of 
the scripts and the sympathetic appreciation 
of the studio audiences, What was there in 
these laboured jokes and childish puns that 
the audiences found so excruciatingly funny? 
What sort of people were the audiences? Had 
they all been ‘rigged’? 

With these questions in mind, I went along 
last Sunday night to the AZolian Hall to hear 
this week's recording of Ted Ray Time, 
which has always seemed to me one of the 
weakest of the regular programmes, The 
initial auguries were certainly unfavourable. 
The audience seemed little different to what 
one sees in any cinema any day of the week; 
but all, | learned, were seeing the show free. 
Some had been given tickets by friends on the 
staff; the majority had simply sent in requests 
to the BBC (it appears that anyone can do 
this), Well, here was one reason for the 
generosity of the applause; for clearly some 
people would wish to show their gratitude for 
the privilege of being in the place at all. The 
point was well taken by Ted Ray, who ap- 
peared ten minutes before the recording to 
zive us what a young man next to me (an old 
hand at the game) described as ‘the warming- 
up process.’ ‘If you find anything remotely 
funny in the script, he said, ‘we would like to 
hear a little laugh. And in this respect remem- 
ber that you didn’t pay to get in.” 

My worst misgivings were beginning to be 
confirmed. Yet as soon as the programme 
started, they were dispelled, For there was no 
doubt that the show was extremely funny. 
And what made it funny was the manner, 
rather than the matter, of what was said, Ted 
Ray himself, for instance. On the air he 
sounds like a second-rate Tommy Handley; 
in the flesh he has the same cocky jauntiness 
and infectious gaicty of Tommy Trinder. 
Mrs. Chinnery. the adenoidal charlady, I have 
always imagined to look as she sounds, 
antique and unkempt. But Joan Sims, who 
plays her, is an attractive girl, and to achieve 
Mrs. Chinnery’s voice she puts on a terrible 
expression that reminds one of a youthful 
Somerset Maugham, This was very funny, So 
was the prop man who rushed on to the stage 
to rub two pieces of wood in front of the mike 
to simulate Ted Ray's chattering teeth; so, 
too, were the facial expressions of Mr, Peter 
Sellers and Mr. Kenneth Connor in a variety 
of improbable roles; so was Mrs, Muzzleprop, 
a bald, thick-set, heavily moustached man 
wearing a little silk scarf. And what made it 
even more funny was that all these people, 
dressed in their ordinary clothes, were reading 
their scripts instead of having learnt them by 
heart; in fact, the sillier the jokes and situa- 
tions, the funnier the reading of them seemed, 


To sum up, the whole affair was a highly 
professional charade; and my belief that the 
humour of it lay in visual rather than aural 
terms was confirmed on Monday night when 
the Home Service recording seemed no less 
tedious than previous programmes in_ the 
series. This leads me to wonder whether this 


show (and others like it) might not be done, 
in its entirety and exactly as it is, on television. 
I believe, in all seriousness, that it might be 
immensely successful. 

1 UDOVIC KENNEDY 


CINEMA 


To Paris With Love. (Plaza).——-Animal Farm. 
(Ritz.)——The Bridges of Toko-Ri. 
(Odeon.)——The Slave. (Cinephone.) 

Ou Paree, Paree, what crimes are committed 
in thy name! You have only got to mention 
the word to an English film company and it 
turns frolicsome, beats up a soufflé until it be- 
comes a pancake, fumbles around for fantasy 
and slaps it into farce, grapples with amour as 
feathered-fingered as an all-in wrestler. In To 
Paris With Love Alec Guinness takes his son 
Vernon Gray to savour the delights of the 
saucy city because he thinks he is too shy. The 
boy thinks much the same of his father and 
both make secret arrangements to get the other 
off with some dazzling French ‘bit.’ Things go 
wrong, and dad makes a fool of himself with 
young Odile Versois while his son gets involved 
with the maturer Elina Labourdette. In the 
nature of a fairy story. this film lacks the cour- 
age to be one and weaves uneasily between the 
ponderousiy obvious and slapstick. Some of 
the slapstick is amusing, for Mr. Guinness, de- 
nied a subtle script, shows us how to be subtly 
stuck up a tree, enmeshed in a badminton net 
and caught by the braces in a door. Splendid in 
its way, but it is not enough, my sacrée tante it 
ic ' 

is not! vn 


Like To Paris With Love, George Orwell's 
Animal Farm, made into a full-length cartoon 
by John Halas and Joy Batchelor, producer 
Louis de Rochement, has also not quite de- 
cided what line to take, some of its passages 
being stylised, some symbolic, some Disney- 
esque. In this bitter satire on the Welfare State 
the Big Pig and his henchmen emerge, both 
politically and artistically, as champions— 
they are brilliantly characterised—and possibly 
it was intended that their slaves, the cows, 
sheep and hens, should be but cardboard 
figures, Even so, when only one figure in a 
crowd is animated the impression given is that 
of laziness or lack of funds rather than design. 
The baby chicken, who is a blob of pure Dis- 
ney, proves that the Halas-Batchelor team has 
striven in the rest of the film to get away from 
the master’s formula, but it has not evolved a 
strong enough one of its own, and the mixture 
of stvles is bewildering. 

* 


Tagging along at the tail of war pictures 
Mark Robson’s The Bridges of Toko-Ri, 
though late, takes its place well to the top of 
the list. Apart from the detailed documenta- 
tion of war—this time based on an aircraft 
carrier—which Hollywood always handles so 
expertly, the film owns ,a Thought which it 
plays with even if it is not fully developed. 
This is the consciousness of the deep divide 
which lies between those who fight and those 
who stay at home. between the lawyer resent- 
fully plucked from his practice and his family 
to be killed, and the baseball crowd sitting 
comfortable and uncaring a thousand mile’ 
away both in body and mind. The appalling 
unfairness of everything hovers like some sad 
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eagle over the more predictable activities of 
the film, and the conclusion, that it is all just a 
matter of geography, brings an unhappy truth 
unexpectedly to light. William Holden, Grace 
Kelly, Frederic March and a very tubby 
Mickey Rooney act extremely well. 

The Slave is a Franco-lItalian film directed 
by Yves Ciampi and starring Daniel Gelin and 
Eleanora Rossi-Drago. Given an ‘X’ certificate, 
it is as moral as a monastery inasmuch as it 
illustrates, with salutary terrors, the effect of 
drug-taking. Even those who pride themselves 
on trying everything once must, on seeing it, 
recoil from the waiting hypodermic. M. Gelin, 
who learns about morphine in hospital, resorts 
to it again when he has the cafard, his gradual 
disintegration following a wobbly line from 
dreaminess to dementia via all the subterfuges 
and fevers of the Lost Weekend. Sincere, un- 
sensational, depressing, the film holds out prac- 
tically no hope for reformers and is a powerful 
sermon against vice which only a Censor would 
forbid preaching to the young. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


ART 


January Mixture 

Tue British Museum Print Room has once 
again mounted an exhibition of prints and 
drawings to accompany the Winter Exhibition 
at the Royal Academy. A whole wall is de- 
voted to Watteau; Tiepolo is well represented; 
Piranesi prints and theatrical capriccios by 
the Bibienas shade into a section of ‘Pic- 
turesque Travel’ that includes notable water- 
colours by J, R. Cozens, Francis Towne and 
‘Warwick’ Smith who was with him in Rome; 
there is a comparison between French line- 
engraving and English mezzotint, an interest- 
ing series of drawings by Fragonard after 
seventeenth - century Italian pictures, and, 
among the sketch-books, that of Sir James 
Thornhill and the record of the five days’ 
‘peregrination’ made by Hogarth in company 
with Samuel Scott and three others. The hang- 
ing, needless to say, is more orderly than in 
Piccadilly, but, lost in the immediacy of « 
drawing by. say, Parrocel or David, it is easy 
to forget the cighteenth-century link alto- 
gether and to delight in the Museum's 
treasures purely for their own sakes. 


English water-colours are to be seen also 
at the Walker Gallery and at Agnew’s (the 
annual show at the latter is one of the best 
the firm has presented for some time; prices 
from £1,100, for a Turner, to as little as nine 
guineas, for a Varley). This mid-winter season 
is also the period for mixed shows of more 
recent work. The Leicester Galleries’ New 
Year bill ranges from a tiny portrait of his 
god-daughter by Whistler, to Burra and Cam- 
pigli. Messrs. Roland, Browse and Delbanco 
sponsor eight relatively little-known names, ol 
whom Hans Tisdall is probably the eldest and 
certainly the most decorative; Margaret Neave 
is the most sensitive and unaffected, as she 
works her way to a quiet poetry of the Mid- 
land industrial scene; Norman Adams the one 
to have made the most progress in recent 
months (there is a new stability in his painting 
of Gordale Scar); and Philip Sutton the most 
daring. Sutton’s shrill greens and yellows. 
orange, blue and vermilion, are something 
new in this country (where the full violence 
of German expressionism has never been un- 
leashed). A painting like Sailing Boats, Lake of 
Geneva is handled with tremendous éclat. 

M. H. MIDDLETON 
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YOU WILL BE 
MONEY IN POCKET 


If you travel to 
Australia and back & 
during the quiet season 


Special First Class Fares 
from £200 


Outwards—|! Feb to 31 May 1955 
Homewards—| Sep to 31 Dec 1955 / 


or 1956 4 


+ further porticulors enquire ¥ 
14-16 COCKSPUR STREET * Telephone: WHitehall 4444 
122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.2 @ Telephone: AVEnue 8000 
OR YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 






/ 














Money saved should 
be safeguarded 


Whether it is £5, £50, or £500, make quite sure that the 
effort of saving will not be in vain. Be certain that when 
you require the money, every penny of it will be avail- 
able. Meanwhile, let it carn more money for you by 
means of good interest from the day you invest it to the 
day of withdrawal. 


k leet U tn The 
SAFE-KEEPING 07 /%c 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Ti.is Society, founded in 1848, accepts investments of from £1 





P F i mem 0 
to £5,000. Interest is paid half-yearlv. No charges; no 


depreciation of capital ; no trouble in withdrawals. 


THE PLANET BUILDING SC'ICIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONJION, E.C.2 


(Tel: MONarch 8985) 


































DAR-ES-SALAAM : 


The name Dar - es - 








Salaam means 





*Harbour of Peace’ 






and at first sight the 





land-locked bay 









bordered by golden 











sands and fringed 








with palm trees appears fully to 


deserve this romantic description. 





But in spite of its romantic 







appearance, Dar-es-Salaam is a 







busy and thriving seaport, 






through which passes the greater 






part of the commerce of 






Tanganyika Territory. 
It was the Sultan Seyyid Majid 


Bin Said of Zanzibar who laid 







the foundations of the town in 
1866. His plan was to establish 


a place of refuge for himself on 













the African mainland to which 







he could retire if political events 






in his native island took an 





ominous turn. 





His scheme, however. made little 





progress, owing to wholesale de- 





sertions by the slaves whom he 





imported to work on the project, 







and it was not until the twentieth 






century that Dar-es-Salaam 






reached its present-day 







eminence. 






Business men who require 






information on current 






commercial conditions in 






Tanganyika are invited to get 






into touch with our Intelligence 






Department, 54 Lombard 


Street, London, E.C.3. 
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BOOKS 


Mr. Berlin’s 


Anti-Determinism 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


R. ISAIAH BERLIN has one of the most remarkable 

styles among contemporary writers in ideas. It is both 

the child and the father of his method of argument. 

For those who are not familiar with it, here is a passage from 

his recent (and now published) lecture on historical inevit- 

ability.* He is describing the attitudes of those who believe, 

in some form or another, in an objective ‘march of history’: 

The process may be thought of as being in time and space 

or beyond them; as being cyclical or spiral or rectilinear, or 

as occurring in the form of a peculiar zig-zag movement. 

sometimes called dialectical; as continuous and uniform, or 

irregular, broken by sudden leaps to ‘new levels’; as due to 

the changing forms of one single ‘force, or of conflicting 

elements locked (as in some ancient myth) in an eternal Pyrrhic 

struggle; as the history of one deity or ‘force’ or “principle, 

or of several; as being destined to end well or badly; as holding 

out to human beings the prospect of eternal beatitude, o1 
eternal damnation, or of both in turn, or of neither. 

This, it should be added, is not, like some other passages :n 
his lecture, a parody of his style: it is Mr. Berlin at his best. 

It is a rhetorical style; the style of a polemicist: and it consists 
in one favourite trick, as it rests on one favourite mark of 
punctuation. The trick is to link together, by a series of semi- 
colons, a procession of related ideas. in such a way that the 
reader notices only their affinity and does not stop—who can 
arrest the flow of Mr. Berlin’s words?—to question whether 
there is any reason why they should be associated with each 
other. Mr. Berlin argues—it is a traditional platform habit—by 
association. You believe in this; therefore, you must believe in 
that; and that; and this again; and that: until you have been 
argued into a position which bears no recognisable relationship 
to your original assumptions. Mr. Berlin at one point refers 
delightfully to ‘those enjoyable games of patience which Pro- 
fessor Arnold Toynbee plays with the past and future of man- 
kind.’ His own game is consequences. 


* * * 





This method of argument is particularly important in this 
lecture—the first Auguste Comte Memorial Trust lecture, given 
at the London School of Economics—- because it is Mr. Berlin’s 
object to lump together as many dillerent theories as possible 
under the single title of determinism. After one portmanteau of 
a sentence, in which he bundles together all who believe in 
‘patterns, plans, purposes, ideals, thoughts in the mind of a 
rational. Deity or Universal Reason, goals, «esthetic, self- 
fulfilling wholes, metaphysical rationales, theological other- 
worldly justifications, theodicies , he concludes that al! 
‘these theories are, in one sense or another, forms of deter 
minism, whether they be teleological, metaphysical, mechan 
istic, esthetic, or scientific.” 

The purpose of this exercise is to condemn them all because 
what ‘all forms of genuine determinism’ entail is ‘the elimina- 
tion of the notion of human responsibility. Mr. Berlin 1s 
passionately indignant at those who deny ‘the reality of human 
choices’; who believe that to explain is to justify: that whatever 
is, is necessary and inevitable. There is something majestic 


* Historical Inevitability. By Isaiah Berlin. (O.U.P.. 6s.) 
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about his denunciation of those who, in this way, seek relief 
from moral responsibility : 

Our sense of guilt and of sin, our pangs of remorse and self. 
condemnation, are automatically dissolved; the tension, the 
fear of failure and frustration disappear as we become aware 
of the elements of a larger ‘organic whole, of which we are 
variously described as limbs or members, or reflections, or 
emanations, or finite expressions; our sense of freedom and 
independence, our belief in an area, however circumscribed, in 
which we can choose to act as we wish, falls from us; in its 
place we are provided with a sense of membership in an 
ordered system, each with a unique position, sacred to him 
alone. We are soldiers in an army, and we no longer sufler the 
pains and penalties of solitude; the army is on the march, our 
goals are set for us, not chosen by us; doubts are stilled by 
authority. - 

The time, as Mr. Berlin well knows, could not be more ripe 
for an assault on all those who ‘tend to make us accept whatever 
happens as irresistible and foolhardy to oppose.’ He may say 
little new in condemning them, but he says it with an intellectual 
eGge and vigour which makes it well worth reading. 

'Mr. Berlin, then, wishes us to make moral judgements. But 
from what assumptions or attitudes are those judgements to 
come? How is it possible to blame an action as bad or praise it 
as good unless that action can be related to some accepted idea 
of what the purpose of human action should be? Yet Mr. Berlin 
precludes himself—and would preclude the rest of us-—from 
finding some sanction for our moral judgements by protesting 
as vehemently against Christians and all others who assume that 
there is some purpose in the world as against the more blatant 
forms of determinism. His argument by association, his 
pretence that there is more than a superficial affinity between 
the teleology of the Christian and the determinism of Hegel or 
Marx or Spengler, leads him to the impossible position where, 
anxious though he is to make moral judgements, he can offer 
no basis for them. 

His misunderstanding of the Christian position is startlingly 
revealed in his parody of the views of Burke. It is easy to recog- 
nise Burke, even if Mr. Berlin had not actually mentioned him, 
as one of those who believe that ‘we cannot resist the central 
currents, for they are much stronger than we, we can only tack, 
only trim to the winds and avoid collisions with the great fixed 
institutions of our world, its physical and biological laws. and 
the great human establishments with their roots deep in the 
past—the empires, the churches, the settled beliefs and habits 
of mankind,’ even if it is an over-simplification. But it is wholly 
untenable to argue that Burke ever drew from this, or a like, 
position, the conclusion : ‘Let us then be tolerant and charitable 
and understanding, and avoid the folly of accusation and 
counter-accusation, which will expose us to the laughter and 
pity of later generations.’ Did Burke never call heaven as well 
as earth to oppose the monstrous evils of the French Revolu- 
tion? Was there, indeed. ever a political thinker who was 
readier to use his religious beliefs as a basis of moral 
judgements? 

* * * 

Between those who believe that ‘everything has a purpose, 
although our minds may be too feeble or distraught to discover 
in any given case what this-purpose is,’ and those who believe 
in a transcendent ‘reality,’ between these two and those social 
scientists who believe that it is possible to discover stable laws 
of human behaviour, there is, as Mr. Berlin claims. an obvious 
iffinity. It may even be that their attitudes grow in fact from 
‘one of the deepest of human desires to find a unitary 
pattern in which the whole of experience. past, present and 
future, actual, possible and unfulfilled, is symmetrically 
ordered.’ But the quality of their attitudes differs fundamentally 
from one to the other, and in the light of the fact that the idea of 
individual responsibility owes more to Christianity than to any 
other body or belief or thought, it seems churlish as well as a 
little stupid for Mr. Berlin to deny it for the sake of finding a 
unitary pattern in which his own ideas may be symmetrically 
ordered. 
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The King’s Rule 


The King’s Peace, 1637-1641. By C. V. Wedgwood. (Collins, 


25s.) 


S. R. GARDINER had the habit, so one of my seniors once told me, 
of working the middle days of the week in the Public Record Office 
and returning each Friday to Oxford with a mass of notes which 
he embedded*then and there in his continuing narrative: hence 
the form of his narrative, which follows the line of record, chapter 
after chapter, along a straight chronological path. A method such 
as this does not lend itself to analytical studies in constitutional or 
economic history; but it was well enough adapted to Gardiner’s 
historical purpose—the elucidation of political situations, the 
action of political leaders within their framework, the emergence 
of new situations in which the action continues. Miss Wedgwood 
in her preface pays a just tribute to the enduring quality of 
Gardiner’s work and in her narrative she follows a similar path— 
not for reasons of mere convenience but by deliberate choice, for 
the chronological arrangement suits an historian who prefers 
straight story-telling to analysis, who cares more for individual 
persons than for social classes, and who makes ‘immediacy of 
experience’ her persistent quest. 

Miss Wedgwood's volume opens with a quiet perambulation— 
geographical, social, religious, political—of the three kingdoms of 
Charles I. Her Book I is a kind of still photography, carefully and 
skilfully arranged—but one wonders at first whether there is life 
in the scene. Before long this doubt disappears; the stillness of 
Book I is like the stillness of a broad river which gathers pace 
and force as it approaches the rapids and cataracts of a tumultuous 
gorge. Beneath a smooth surface is the swirl of impending conflict 
between the exuberant subjects of Charles I and a King who 
imagined that their lives were conformable to the stately order 
of his Court. Books Li and III are a torrent of conflict—the 
Covenanters and Ship Money, the Scottish Wars and the Long 
Parliament, the fall of Strafford and the struggle for power between 
King Charles and King Pym. 

The new material which has become available during the past 
half-century does not require any major alterations to Gardiner’s 
historical architecture, but it does enable Miss Wedgwood to tell 
a story which is at many points both firmer in its detail than 
Gardiner’s and more vivid. She has made particularly good use 
of two new sources, the Strafford Papers, now in Sheffield Central 
Library, and the Breadalbane MSS. in the General Register House, 
Edinburgh. Whenever her story touches Strafford it comes closest 
to ‘immediacy of experience-—even in things that may seem 
trivial: for example, she tells us that Strafford, when he wished to 
reckon fifteen times four, wrote down fifteen four times and added 
it up—'the multiplication table was not at that time taught with 
the ABC.” On the larger issues of Strafford’s life her insight is 
superb and the chapter which describes his last fight is the most 
thrilling in the book. 

Gardiner’s book, though it contained chapters on Scottish and 
Irish affairs, was a History of England; Miss Wedgwood’s, 
although it gives predominant space to England, is a history of the 
King’s rule over his three kingdoms. She understands the deep 
cleavage between the literate Englishman or Lowlander and the 
unlettered Celt. “The two did not represent different levels of the 
same culture; they represented different ways of life and thought.’ 
To understand this difference is to enlarge the historical perspec- 
tive and make the design firmer and more intelligible. When John 
Pym destroyed Strafford’s work in Ireland he had in mind only 
English consequences. ‘But the politics of the three kingdoms— 
England, Ireland and Scotland—could not cease to act upon each 
other merely because it had become a political necessity in England 
to destroy the work of Strafford in Ireland.’ Strafford’s army had 
disciplined the wild elements of Irish society and had drawn some 
of them into constructive employment; in disintegration, it gave 
arms and military knowledge to the ‘wild Irish.” The consequence 
was violent schism between the two cultures, with effects upon the 
history of the British Crown which have been just as persistent 
is the effects of the struggle in England. Miss Wedgwood 
has stated these issues more clearly than has any previous English 
historian. 

The King’s Peace is a superbly written book with its own com- 
pletely satisfying unity; it is also the opening volume of a History 
Which will describe the civil wars and the republican experiments 
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which followed them. There is no more exciting period in the 
history of the British Isles. The time is ripe for telling the story 
again and Miss Wedgwood is the perfect story-teller. 


W. K. HANCOCK 


Crimean Photographer 


Roger Fenton, Photographer of the Crimean War. His photo- 
graphs and letters from the Crimea, with an essay on his life 
and work by Helmut and Alison Gernsheim. (Secker and 
Warburg, 30s.) 


‘I SEND you, dear Alfred,’ wrote the young lady in Punch to the 
Crimea, ‘a complete photographic apparatus which will amuse you 
doubtlessly in your moments of leisure, and if you could send me 
home, dear, a good view of a nice battle, I should be extremely 
obliged. P.S. If you could take the view, dear, just in the moment of 
victory, I should like it all the better.’ 

Thomas Agnew and Sons, publishers, when they sent Roger 
Fenton to the Crimea to photograph ‘scenes of historical interest, 
with the object of selling them to the public, might have instructed 
him in not very different terms. The public wanted the rosy and 
heroic side of the war; Russell of The Times had already given 
them its horrors. But Fenton's position, with letters of introduction 
from the Prince Consort and help from the Secretary of State for 
War, was very different from Russell's. On friendly terms with most 
of the leaders, he could see and hear a good deal denied to more 
official reporters and, like the *TGs’ or Travelling Gentlemen, who 
came to the Crimea for nothing more than a thrill, could wander 
casually about the trenches and batteries. But friendship has its re- 
sponsibilities, amiability its limitations, and where Russell startled 
the nation’s conscience with his despatches (‘The dead laid out as 
they died, are lying side by side with the living, and the latter pre- 
sent a spectacle beyond all imagination . . . these men die without 
the least effort being made to save them’), Fenton charmed with 
pictures entitled ‘Cantiniére tending a wounded man,’ ‘L’Entente 
Cordiale,’ or, at grimmest, “The Valley of the Shadow of Death.’ 
No corpses, no visible wounds, no bitterness: a group of men 
teaching a little dog to beg, one of the dashing officers’ wives, who, 
like TGs or Fenton himself, wandered about the front, and group 
upon whiskery group all wearing that rather crumpled look old 
photographs show was habitual to our great-grandfathers’ clothing. 

Yet Fenton, for all that he exhibited photographs called “You 
must wake and call me early’ or ‘The letter to Mamma: what shall 
we write?’ was anything but a mere sentimental practitioner. 
Trained as a painter, and later for a career at the Bar, he was a 
man of outstanding capacity and intelligence; and, although it is 
for his war pictures that he is chiefly remembered, and their 
immense documentary interest has to some extent eclipsed their 
photographic value, to his contemporaries he was equally esteemed 
as a landscape and architectural photographer of high quality, and 
as a practical leader in photographic affairs, whose energy was 
largely responsible for the founding in London, just 101 years ago 
of the Royal Photographi¢ Society, the oldest existing photo- 
graphic society in the world. 

Surprisingly, if you look for Roger Fenton in the DNB you find 
only his namesake and ancestor, who translated the Epistles for 
the Authorised Version, although Simpson the war artist and 
Soyer the cook, whom the Crimea equally made famous, are there 
at length. Yet his are the first war photographs to have come down 
to us, to form, with Russell's reports, an invaluably intimate 
picture of Army life in that extraordinary episode, which dandy 
officers, race meetings at the front, luxury and squalor together. 
made the last of the old-type wars, and telegraphic communica- 
tions, a supply railway, the new field kitchens, and Florence Night- 
ingale, made the first of the new. Fenton’s letters to his wife and to 
friends—long, uninhibited by censorship, and gaily observant 
supplement the photographs with a sharper, less amiable view of 
things (‘The whole place is one great pigsty, he wrote on arriving), 
and make this a book of outstanding interest to the hypothetical 
general reader, as well as to photographers. The Gernsheims con- 
tribute a pleasant introduction: my only criticism of their editor- 
ship concerns the photographs’ captions, since there is nothing in 
them to indicate that a few of the pictures are not Fenton's. Inci- 
dentally, these photographs are not all Crimean: there are some 


fine examples of Fenton’s landscape and architectural work, and 
his portraits include a tableau vivant of the royal children in an 
astonishing array of beards, wreaths, leopard skins and what look 


like long woollen underpants. ISABEL QUIGL) 
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An American Actress 


Anna Cora. The Life and Theatre of Anna Cora Mowatt. By 

Eric Barnes. (Secker and Warburg, 25s.) 
AT a careless glance this looks horridly like one of the usual 
doctorate theses which, with ghost-written autobiographies, make 
up too high a proportion of American theatre books. Like Portia’s 
leaden casket, it rather threatens than promises, but is well worth 
choosing. Anna Cora: Mowatt’s life had a good curtain to every 
act; so had the mass-produced romantic dramas which flourished 
when she did on the American and English stage. She was born 
in France, nearly lost in a storm at sea, made a runaway marriage 
at fifteen, became successively a writer, a diseuse, a dramatist, a 
Swedenborgian, and a successful actress, married a second time, 
and died at Wimbledon. 

Everything bounds on from one crisis or triumph to another 
so that you might easily think Mr. Barnes had invented Anna 
Cora, or at any rate much embellished her life. But it is all true, 
even if slightly magnified by being largely taken from Mrs. 
Mowatt’s autobiography, and she was not a woman to understate 
her own genius. 

She must have been a moving and possibly a powerful actress 
(though Joseph Jefferson contemptuously writes her off in a para- 
graph about the dangers of amateurs taking leading parts), but 
it is quickly proved that she was at least what we now call a 
‘personality’—that if there had been television, she would have 
been on it, looking pretty and expressing decided views in some 
panel show. 

The quality of excitement in Eric Barnes's book is no more 
than the slightly high-pitched writing of a man who has found 
a good story and wants everybody to hear it. In the end I think 
he establishes that she was a remarkable actress. Some idea of 
her pace of attack can be got from the fact that she mastered 
the part of Belvidera in Venice Preserv'd in twenty-four hours 
and played it with only one rehearsal. In less than a month she 
took sixteen leading parts, six of them new to her, and although 
this was not, in the 1840s, regarded as too much to ask from an 
actress, it disposes of any hint that she was merely an inspired 
amateur. 

She arrived at a moment crucial to the development of an 
American theatre as distinct from the English. The first native 
drama, The Indian Princess, or La Belle Sauvage, was done at 
the Park Theatre, New York, in 1809. It was only thirty-six years 
later that Anna Cora’s Fashion showed itself the first comedy 
with a 100 per cent. American attitude towards its own times. 
New York, for stage purposes, still remained a suburb of London, 
but the seeds of Broadway were sown. Mrs. Mowatt had a lot 


to do with the sowing of them. 
GERARD FAY 


Gods and Gryphons 


The Art and Architecture of the Ancient Orient. By Henri 
Frankfurt. (Penguin Books, 42s.) 


The Art of India Through the Ages. By Stella Kramrisch. 
(Phaidon Press, 37s. 6d.) 
IF one could measure the greatness of the eastern cultures by 
the ease with which their works of art can be assimilated to 
the taste of an English drawing-room, Persia, China and Japan 
would have things all their own way. We prize their porcelain, 
lacquer and carpets and accord them a place of honour which 
we have good reason to deny to the objects that for generations 
have poured in from India and the nearer Moslem lands. It is 
the Benares brass, the pseudo-Egyptian bowls that so fatally 
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mimic the genuine ones of ancient Pheenicia, and the lamentable 
Moorish tables that find their way via the servants’ quarters to 
the lumber room Except in a few transmuted fragments—a 
sphinx at a park gate, an Ionic volute, a chintz, a Coromandel 
screen—the arts that embodied Shiva and the Buddha, that cele- 
brated the might of Darius and Ashurbanipal, have never 
travelled westwards. With the fading of our classical tradition 
and the lightening of our instinctive Hellenistic bias we can now 
perhaps come closer to the origins of eastern art than at any 
time since our own Dark Ages, for the oldest things in either 
of the present books reflect the experiments of many a studio. 


Professor Frankfurt’s book, which is a valuable and (apart from 
the failure to give correct references from the text to the plates) a 
useful addition to the Pelican History of Art series, is misleadingly 
entitled, since it deals only—as if this were not enough—with the 
sculpture, architecture and minor arts of Mesopotamia and the 
lands under its immediate influence from the earliest times to the fall 
of the first Persian empire. The subject bristles with difficulties. In 
this area, over this enormous period of time, Lower Mesopotamia 
alone shows anything like a continuous tradition in the major 
arts, and even here the rarity of stone, the concentration of all 
work above the smallest scale under royal patronage (one must 
remember the featureless ordinary buildings of eastern mud- 
brick towns), and the frequent sackings, have conspired against 
our knowledge. Here, nevertheless, one can watch the relatively 
sudden arrival of sculpture in history. Some of the early heads 
are splendid (plate 7 for example); those associated with the 
reigns of Gudea of Lagash, Sargon of Akkad and Hammurabi 
show a flair for a kind of idealised near-portraiture approaching 
mastery. It was never quite achieved. In the north and east arose 
derivative styles that perished with the dynasties which sponsored 
them. The Assyrians advanced with speed and enterprise; their 
later battle reliefs called for more and more experiments in 
composition to gather the trampling, charging multitudes out 
of chaos into victory. The architecture of the Khorsabad palace 
shows the same talent for ambitious integration. All this stopped 
dead with the sack of Nineveh. Achemenid Persia showed no 
such taste for movement. ‘I, Darius the Mede,’ say the tall, 
exotic columns, the long lines of unwaveringly vertical figures; 
for all their eclecticism they freeze, rather than elaborate, the 
majesty of the Great Kings. (Only the cylinder seals, over three 
millennia, maintain their brisk, fluent, unearthly little ballet.) 
Though the greatest gifts of the region may have lain in that 
patterned half-world of the imagination which we in Europe 
were to people with the figures of tapestry and heraldry, it left 
in the plastic arts a legacy, largely unclaimed, of great vitality 
and power. Small, solid and emphatic stand the gods of 
Babylonia; scenting the hunt, the antelope lifts a hesitant foreleg; 
the King extends a herculean sword-arm to butcher a lion. It 
is hard to square these things with the suggestion, so often 
advanced, that the genius of these lands was confined to surface 
ornament. Over the shoulder of the Moslem calligraphist, as he 
traces his quatrain in gold with a single hair for a Moghul 
emperor, one imagines a giant with strong and idle hands. 

‘In the seventh month came ambassadors out of India, bearing 
as gifts two tigresses and a self-burning gymnosophist.’ The 
parody may serve to underline that untranslatable element in 
Hindu civilisation which made its great art the most curious 
and least exportable in the culture of the Old World—a difficulty 
which, despite her publishers’ claims, appears to have defeated 
Professor Kramrisch. It has nothing to do with technical 
primitiveness, for both in the Indus valley (as shown by two 
astonishingly mature torsos at least four thousand years old) and 
again in the swift renaissance of the last few centuries before 
Christ, the supple, exuberant bodies reduce those of Mesopotamia 
to ineffectual cones. It seems to arise from the extreme subtlety 
and abstruseness of the spiritual message, long since framed in 
words and increasingly overlaid by a giant paganism, with 
whose interpretation the sculptors and architects of the classic 
centuries were charged. However this may be, books on Indian 
art tend most distressingly to consist of arresting illustrations 
accompanied by a text compounded of naive enthusiasm and 
potted theosophy. The present book is only a partial exception. 
The plates, superb in themselves and numbering nearly two 
hundred, record triumph after triumph over a wide and unfamiliar 
range. Here are the elegantly, mindlessly sensual nymphs, the 
Vishnus, Shivas and trinities on whose faces realism cunningly 
defers to otherworldliness in the enunciation of cosmic truth, 
the temples that symbolically orchestrate the whole of creation. 
Among the last-named, the great tower of Khajuraho and the 
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edited by G. H. Healey 
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: All the original manuscripts of the letters, reports, 

5 and memoranda, written by Defoe — and the 16 

3 known letters addressed to him—have been 

S transcribed for this edition. Defoe’s reports reveal 

4 some of the excitement of his work as an ingeni- 
ous and indefatigable secret agent, and are an 
illuminating commentary on contemporary politics 


and religion. 425. net 
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The Dreamer and the Sheaves 


And Other Poems 


BY I. R. ORTON 


A first book of verse which reveals a maturity 
of poetic talent uncommon in a young writer. 
Miss Orton’s clear visual sense is matched by her 
acute apprehension of reality in things unseen; 
and her use of language shows an impressive 


unity of ease and authority. 8s. Gd. net. 
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in Pakistan and India can best be estimated with the help 
of the National Bank of India. The Bank has closest 
associations with the commerce and everyday life of 
these countries, and will gladly put its experience and 
knowledge at the disposal of businessmen who want to 
trade with them. Enquiries are welcomed at the Head 
Office or at any branch. 
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Daily Telegraph 
ANNOUNCES 


that it has secured exclusive serial 
rights in this country of ‘Stalin’s 
Russia—And After’ by Harrison 
E. Salisbury. 


Mr. Salisbury has lately returned from 
Russia after 5 years there as correspondent 
of the New York Times. 


His articles, just published in America, 
immediately after his return, and now 
expanded into a book, were regarded as 
sensational. 


Most things are kept secret in Russia 
but Mr. Salisbury, by virtue of his long 
residence and extensive travelling there, 
acquired an insight not open to the visitor 
or the diplomat. 


He studied all the top men of the 
Kremlin at close quarters for several years, 
and he evaluates their relationship. He 
was in Moscow the night Stalin’s death 
was made known and his story of Beria’s 
moves is fascinating. 

These are the most instructive and 
penetrating articles which have been 
written on post-war Russia. 
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The articles begin in the 


Daily Telegraph 
on MONDAY, JANUARY 17th 
Order your Copy today 
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intricate but finely disciplined wall of Nilkanthesvara show these 
strange harmonies at their most memorable. The huge, tumultuous 
shrines of the later South, and of Cambodia, Ceylon and Java, are 
unhappily omitted. (Restraint, in this tremendous surge, was hardly 
to be expected and in orthodox Hinduism was seldom attained, 
but there are Jain caves whose sculptural content is as cool and 
spare as anything in Europe. These, too, are missing.) Seldom, 
alas, does the text reach the level of coherent art criticism or 
relate the art of India to that of anywhere else. At best it succeeds 
adequately in relating these prodigies to Hindu philosophy and 
ritual; at worst, and this quite often, it relates them to nothing 
at all 

H. M. CHAMPNESS 


Klee 


Paul Klee. By Will Grohmann. (Lund Humphries, £4 10s.) 


The Mind and Work of Paul Klee. By Werner Haftmann. (Faber 
and Faber, £1 10s.) 


Ir is fourteen years since Klee died. Since then the Kunsthistorisch 
bulldozer has set itself with gathering momentum to pulverise, 
analyse and docket his work, to strip the man as bare as his own 
enigmatic personality might permit, and put him properly to rest 
among the great. Herr Grohmann, who knew him well (his first 
article on Klee appeared thirty years ago), has surely brought the 
process to at least a temporary halt. His is likely to remain the 
standard work for some time to come—a volume of over 400 
pages (with many hundreds of cross-references), with 473 repro- 
ductions (no fewer than forty of them in colour) which were first 
discussed with Klee himself and are here chronologically cata- 
logued, with sections covering the artist’s life, work and teaching, 
a couple of indices and a very full bibliography. This will seem to 
some an awe-inspiringly cumbersome machine with which to 
snare one whom Nolde once called a ‘butterfly hovering in the 
stellar orbit.” But in our world it had to come, and could not have 
taken more authoritative form 

Klee was a very withdrawn man, almost a mystic, but no one has 
ever doubted but that he was also a very good man, of sweet 
disposition and almost superhuman integrity. To his students at 
the Bauhaus he was known as ‘the Heavenly Father.’ In all his 
nearly 9,000 works (genius is almost always prolific) there is 
nothing, save perhaps in his earliest etchings, which is coarse, or 
cruel, or ugly, or sour. Yet the infinite variety of his technique 
is matched only by the wealth of references in his work to every 
ispect of the known world. Elements from different levels—time, 
space, appearances, natural forces, sounds—were dissolved in 
Klee’s eve, his imagination, or his unconscious memory, to be 
reborn as untranslatable visual poems, rich with halt-defined 
illusions, Or aS microcosmic pictorial scores, to be read by the 
inner eve us a musical score ts by the inner ear. He attempted 
svstematically to atiune himself to the laws of the cosmos as his 
intuition apprehended them, so that the act of creation might be 
repeated within himself, and his images grow with that inner 
necessity that forms a crystal in nature. 

This is fruitful ground for exploration and speculation of a 
kind beloved in Germany, and it is covered very fully in both these 
books. Inevitably, there is overlapping. Klee’s life was not event- 
ful: the potent influences of music, poetry, and the orient upon his 
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art are discussed; the parallels with Goethe are drawn; his humour 
and his delight in things are made clear. I think it would be 
fair to say that neither volume changes our view of Klee in any 
way, though both amplify in some measure our understanding of 
the man and his work. Herr Haftmann in the smaller (fifty-seven 
reproductions, three of them in colour) begins, ‘A house full of 
cats and music—such was the home of the painter Paul Klee,’ 
and the artist’s ‘pictorial thinking’ forms as it were the very 
medium through which his life is presented. Herr Grohmann 
begins, “With or without reason, posterity often seizes upon the 
life of a great painter and turns it into a romance,’ struggles man- 
fully to reduce the whole massive @uvre to a system of classifiable 
groups (almost impossible and of questionable value since all his 
life Klee was using a multitude of different idioms simultaneously), 
and is particularly valuable for cleaning up a number of small 
but long-standing errors of fact, and of course for his illustrations, 
Both books are marred by some small typographical and pro- 
duction errors. In Haftmann, for example, one plate is printed 
sideways and the tone values of another have been neatly trans- 
posed by thoughtless filtering in the photography. In Grohmann 
there ‘are one or two irritating internal discrepancies in the titles 
and—in my copy—one of the otherwise excellent colour-plates is 
out of register. In general, however, this is a very handsome book, 

well designed and well printed. 
M. H. MIDDLETON 


New Fiction ? 


Private View. By Jocelyn Brooke. (James Barrie, 10s. 6d.) 

Tus book consists of four portraits, or essays, in what the blurb 
calls ‘managed autobiography.” There is a first-person narrator 
who is a little boy in the first and last ones and a young man in 
the middle. He introduces us successively to a little girl who was 
highly satisfactory as Puck in A Midsummer Night's Dream but 
not at all satisfactory off-stage, an Oxford hearty gradually 
ruined by homosexuality, a young Jewish soldier, and an eccentric 
lady of theatrical and spiritualist connections. 

Mr. Brooke has genuine gifts of characterisation and of catch- 
ing a mood, in particular the mood of affectionate reminiscence 
slightly sharpened by embarrassment. His first sketch captures 
very skilfully the fiercely demanding and self-effacing kind of 
love widely held to be characteristic of childhood, and his last 
is equally faithful to a child’s view of the engaging human freak 
vaguely seen to be at odds with the parental world. The Jewish 
soldier is well observed and economically portrayed, while the 
first half of ‘Gerald Brockhurst,’ the remaining piece, which is 
as long as the other three put together, is a brilliant and exciting 
performance, one of the best | can remember on the theme ot! 
getting to know a person. 

It must seem perverse as well as churlish to add that despite 
these undoubted merits the final impression left by the book is 
unsatisfactory. One might pass over the excessive fondness tor 
commentary and explanation. which has involved the triteness of 
remarking that people we love are in part the creatures of our 
imagination, or finding a Jew to be in some sense the archetype 
of his race. A more irritating flaw is to be detected in the tone of 
the writing; it is liable to degenerate from a bracing astringency to 
a waddling circuitousness, queerly Edwardian in flavour, as if 
Mr. Isherwood were suddenly to be elbowed out of the way by 
Edmund Gosse. (And I must say that those facetious capitals 
a Real Play, Sinks of Iniquity—make me heave.) Moreover, that 
curious vice of the over-explainer, that of turning round and doing 
a bit of under-explaining for a change at some crucial point, 
afflicts the second half of the longest and best piece. Just when we 
could do with being told or shown how, if not why, the Oxford 
hearty was a pansy after all, the author falls back on reporting or 
rhetoric, and we are left wondering what exactly it adds up to. 

What it adds up to, in spite of these objections, remains con- 
siderable. It might have been much more if the fascinating 
character of Gerald Brockhurst, and the history of the narrator's 
relations with him, had been taken as the starting-point for a 
novel. This reflection prompts the query: why are these sketches. 
which bear all the internal marks of fiction, offered as auto- 
biography? It seems a manceuvre without advantages and with 
the disadvantage of planting’ a small but growing annoyance in 
the reader's mind as he wonders what the point of it is. I think 
that fiction pure and simple is Mr. Brooke's best line in prose and 
that this book, admirable as it is in some ways, is impaired b\ 
being u divagation from that line. KINGSEDY AMIS 
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There are so many occasions when one realises how difficult 
it is to be well-informed on all the financial problems which 
arise in these complicated days. That is why our organisation 
includes a number of departments 
which are each expert in one 

or other of these matters— 
departments which deal with 















Foreign Exchange, 
which understand 
the complexities of 
Wills and Trusts, which 
will not get lost in the 
labyrinths of Income 
Tax and so on. Customers 
may, in consequence, 
bring to us any matter of 
this kind, in the confident 
expectation that they F a 
will receive efficient - 
attention and 
sound advice. 
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From the Government Bookshops 


Provision for Old Age 
Report of the Committee appointed to review the economic and financial 
problems involved in providing for the aged, having regard to the pros- 
pective increase in numbers. (Cmd. 9333.) 4s. (by post 4s. 2d.) 


Domestic Food Consumption 
and Expenditure, 1952 


Annual Report of the National Food Survey Committee containing 
analyses of household food budgets based on a national sample and in- 
cluding comparisons of the diets of all social classes and of different types 
4s. (by post 4s. 2d.) 


of families. 
Early Leaving 
Report of an enquiry by the Central Advisory Council for Education 


(England) into the problem of premature school-leaving. 
3s. 6d. (by post 3s. 8d.) 


Commonwealth Trade, 1953-54 


A memorandum prepared in the Intelligence Branch of the Common- 
wealth Economic Committee. 1s. 3d. (by post Is. 44d.) 
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Looking for a job 
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special series of 
full-page Career Announcements 


Are you leaving school or university soon? Are you 
interested in finding openings for young people? 
Run-of-the-mill jobs are easy to come by. 
But not interesting, progressive careers, 
To help you, the Manchester Guardian 
will be running a second series of 30 special 
full-page Career Announcements beginning 
Monday, 24th January. The announcements, 
which will appear Monday to Friday for six 
weeks, are quite apart from the sits. vac, 
columns. They are, in fact, in the nature 
of Recruitment Announcements—each one 
made by well-known industrial and commercial 
concerns with numerous openings for 
trainee-executives and posts in 
their specialist branches, Careers to 
carve. Your chance to start one, 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


A Village by the Jordan. Told by Joseph Baratz 
(Harvill, 12s. 6d.) 


Tue Russo-Jewish pioneer who founded one of 
the most famous and one of the earliest collective 
settlements in Palestine has written, or rather 
dictated, the story of his life. He tells of being a 
child in the orthodox Jewish community of a 
small town in Bessarabia. He his 
conversion to Zionism, his journey to Palestine 
in 1906, his novitiate as a pioneer stonemason 
chipping away to build the walls of new Jerusa- 
lem, his subsequent life in malarial swamps and 
rocky mountain sides where the early Zionists set 
to work. And, in the largest part of the book, he 
describes the fortunes, ideals, tribulations and 
triumphs of the collective village of Degania, in 
the valley of the Jordan, of which he is rightly 

known as the father. Both as a personal story 

and as history, there was a wonderful book to be 
written here. Mr. Baratz has failed to write it 

for the very best of reasons aman 
of such simplicity and such sincerity that he has 
denuded his own achievements of significance to 
the point that they appears sly, dull, 

It is the greatest possible tribute to himself, but 


; ~ril 
aeseripes 


because he is 


miraculou 


an unsuccessful formula for a book. But for 
those who are interested in the nature and 
problem of Israel, the book remains worth 


reading. For, in its very duliness and singleness 
of heart and mind, in the fact that it 
all references to the political issues raised by 
the Jewish immigration to Palestine, to the 
spiritual issues raised by the attempt of many 
Zionists to live communally, and to the economic 
issues raised by the introduction of modernised 
and mechanised farming in the Middle East, it 
reveals something about Israel and the Israelis 


omits almost 


which politicians tend to forget and other 
gentiles probably have never known 
JENNY NASMYTH 


The British Seashore. By H. G. Vevers. (Rout- 


ledge, 10s. 6d.) 


For winter evenings when that holiday by the 
sea is another memory Mr. Vevers’s illustrated 
volume is recommended to all who love to 
wander along the coasts peering at seaweed, 
anemones, limpets and jellyfish. Next summer, 


fortified by Mr 
the wandering need not be aimle 
The seaweed can be classified, 
tinguished, the worms and squirts and 


entrancing knowledge, 
; or desultory 


Vever ss 


the fishes dis- 


sponges 


known most intimatel The strange object 
lodged for a fortnight in the tooth-glass by a 
younger member of the family can be named not 
merely dismissed (as a last reso is a barnacle 
Pleasantly illustrated, The British Seashore has a 
very personal charm, reviving as it does the 
memory of half-forgotten summers, early morn- 
ing and late evening strolls on the beach. This 


focus on seashore life is full of unexpectedly 
eccentric examples of animal and plant behaviour. 


KAY DICK 
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COMPANY MEETING 


CHELTENHAM AND GLOUCESTER 
BUILDING SOCIcTY 





Results 
Al } first meeting in | ‘1 Board of the 
Chel mm and Glouce Building Socic 
d the result lor the 1954 c 
ihihouch the audit is not yet completed. the 
oll information has been released tor 
‘lication 
T} yuovancy of trade generally, and the 
consequent hich level of employment, has had 
a marked effect upon the figures for the vear 


AN ANALYSIS OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE IN 1954 
Proporiion of | 
each £1 
of Income | 
L x s. d. | 
Goops AND SERVICES PURCHASED FROM OUTSIDE | 
Raw Materials (including Duty ol 
£11,855,576) 96,793,895 16 4 
Fuel and Powe: 1,562,149 3} | 
- lea - | 
Packing Material 4,455,472 9 | 
Other Refining Expenses 1,051,510 = i 
Overhead Expenses (including Advertising 
£61,983), Selling and Distribution 3.912.887 g | 
. 107.775.913 | 
VALUE ADDED oR Net Output 
Wages, Salaries, National Insurance id 
Employees’ Benefits 5,638,581 IN} | 
Provided for Renewals of Plant = and 
Machinery and Depreciation of other | 
Fixed Assets 1,065,138 2) | 
| 
United Kingdom Taxation on Profits (after 
crediting £105,000 being Contingent 
Liability to Taxation no longer required) 2,013,823 4 
Amount placed to Reserves 1,261,172 2 
Dividends to Ordinary and Preferenc 
Stockholders (Net) 33,898 1! 
‘ 10.712.612 } 
Porat = £118,488,525 tl O O 
VALUE OF Export SALES (including £7,313,661 Drawback) 38,846,776 6 6; 
VALUE OF Home TRADE SALFS AND OTHER INCOM 19,641,749 3 5} 
Tora INcomt £118,488,525 fi 0 0 
Il the previous year’s record figures hay The number of open accounts in all depart 


been left far behind 

Assets have increased by £2.638,000 and 
now amount to £24,462,000, both figures being 
new high records. 

The amount invested by shareholders 
depositors during the vear has amounted i 
the record figure of £5,370,000, an increase o 
£695,000 on last vear, and after deductins 
withdrawals and allowing for interest added 


and 


the total increase in savings in the Society 
amounted to £2.571,000, which represents 
nother new record. The total amount now 
standing to the credit of shareholders and 


lepositors is £22.814,000 

The record sum of £5,017,000 has been ad 
vanced on 5,438 new mortgage accounts during 
the year. This is an increase of £719,000 and 
§48 mortgages on the previous year. Of these 
advances, 5.015 wer or mortgages undet 
£7 000 


TATE & LYLE, LIMITED 


| 


| 























nents is now $1,896, representing an increase 
ee i | 


of 4.732 


The charge for 


taxation amounted to 
2271.000, which is paid on behalf of the 
society's investors in order that they may 


eceive their interest tree of income tax 
As a result of the vear’s working the Dircc- 
ors recommend that £75,000 (£70,000 last 





r) be transferred to general reserve, and 
-21.000 (£20,000 last vear) be carried forward 


The total reserves and  unappropriated 
drotit now amount to £1.546,000, representing 
6.32 per cent. on assets, Cash and trustec 
securities held amount to £3.289,000, repre- 
senting 13.4 per cent, on assets, The market 


value of the quoted securities held exceeds 
book value. 

Head Office: ¢ 
Telephone: 3054 


Street, Cheltenham 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Wuart is called a ‘technical reaction’ over- 
took the New York Stock Exchange at the 
end of last week and in spite of some re- 
covery I am not sure that it is yet compiete. 
It took place while President Eisenhower 
was issuing his State of the Union message 
to Congress hailing 1954 as ‘one of the most 
prosperous years in our history.’ The occa- 
sion of the stock market break was an 
over-bought position in General Motors 
which had disappointed the ‘bulls’ by un- 
expectedly announcing the raising of new 
money ($325 millions) instead of a ‘split’ 
or bonus. At the same time the Federal 
Reserve Board raised their margin require- 
ments from 50 per cent. to 60 per cent. but 
this was unimportant except as a sign of 
official dislike of the stock market boom. 
The reaction was long overdue. The rise 
last year had been virtually uninterrupted : 
it carried the Dow Jones index of in- 
dustrial equities up 42.7 per cent., beating 
the Financial Times index of British ‘in- 
dustrials’ by a short head. The Wall Street 
boom was more remarkable than ours be- 
cause it ran counter to the business trend 
for the greater part ef the year. Up to the 
autumn the trade indices were actually 
falling. The operating rate of the steel 
industry dropped by 20 per cent. and the 
over-all index of production by 10 per 
cent. Manufacturers and distributors re- 
duced their stock by about $4 billions or 
5 per cent. Why was the stock market so 
confident that the recession would not spiral 
into a depression? Mainly, I think, because 
the right corrective action was being taken 
by the authorities. The Government re- 
duced taxes, allowing corporations and in- 
dividuals to retain purchasing power of 
nearly $7 billions. The Federal Reserve 
cheapened money and reduced the reserve 
requirements of member banks, releasing 
more than $14 billions of reserves. (This 
meant, in theory, that the entire banking 
system could expand loans and investments 
by $9 billions.) The elimination of the ex- 
cess profits tax was particularly important 
for the stock market because it enabled cor- 
porations to maintain their dividends (in 
some cases even to increase them) in spite 
of a reduction in gross trading profits. Wall 
Street could then go on discounting a re- 
covery in 1955 without having to worry 
about a recession in dividend income. The 
question is whether it has gone too far and 
become too bullish. 


* a * 


The reports I have been reading suggest 
a reasonable but not an extraordinary re- 
covery in trade. The President in his 
message to Congress said that the economic 
outlook was good but did not guarantee 
sustained expansion. “We are,’ he said, ‘in a 
strong position from which to carry for- 
ward our economic growth.’ Steel has been 
picking up since the autumn from the low 
operating point of 62 per cent. of capacity, 
and is now running at nearly 80 per cent. of 
capacity. This has been due to a revival in 
demand from the durable goods trades, in 
particular from the motor industry whose 
new models were very popular at the 
autumn shows. It is thought that the motor 
trade will sell this year 7} per cent. more 
cars than in 1954. Expenditures on plant 


and equipment are not expected to rise this 
year but total construction, which includes 
housing, roads, schools, hospitals and office 
buildings, is officially planned to increase 
by 7 per cent. to $394 billions. The expected 
change-over from disinvestment in stocks 
to what the Americans call ‘inventory ac- 
cumulation’ should add $4 billions or more 
to the plus side of the economic balance 
sheet. On the other hand Government ex- 
penditure will be nearly $44 billions less in 


ap) 


the current fiscal year than in the year end- 
ing last June. All this points to recovery but 
not to anything spectacular. 


Ba Pe 


The suggestion has been made that the 
monetary authorities in Washington and 
London are putting their heads together to 
see if they can take concerted measures to 
stop the stock market boom. This seems to 
me most unlikely. Certainly, our Treasury 
bill rate is affected by money rates in New 
York, but it is the weakness of sterling 
rather than the Stock Exchange boom 
which is worrying our Treasury. 


Company Notes 


By 


THE industrial share markets are now be- 
ginning to be affected by the fall in British 
funds. If the yield on War Loan and the 
other undated stocks continues to rise it 
cannot be expected that the yield on ‘blue 
chips’ will continue to fall. For reasons | 
gave the other week I am not now attracted 
by the average British industrial. After the 
40 per cent. rise of 1954 most shares are 
discounting the probable immediate in- 
crease in dividends. There will be excep- 
tions, of course, and when the market is 
pleasantly surprised there will be further 
rises. Thus, for example, the ‘big five’ joint 
stock banks have done much to keep the 
‘bull’ market boiling. After the dividend in- 
creases in 1953 few investors expected much 
more to come in respect of 1954. Yet all 
the ‘big five’ have distributed more to their 
shareholders than they did in 1953. The 
average increase in their profits was 84 per 
cent., but MIDLAND had an increase of 13 
per cent. and paid 2 per cent. more at 18 
per cent. (against no increase for 1953). 
BARCLAYS, Whose profits rose over 10 per 
cent., also paid 2 per cent. more at 12 per 
cent. and is planning another scrip issue. 
LLoyDs surprised everyone with an increase 
of 1 per cent. to 15 per cent. and a 25 per 
cent. bonus in the form of 5s. paid up on 
the £1 paid ‘A’ shares. Perhaps these will 
be the last dividend increases to come for 
a long time. I see small attraction in bank 
shares yielding only a little over 34 per cent. 
War Loan. 


* . * 


Oil shares which were among the four 
groups I mentioned as possible exceptions 
to a general reaction in industrials have 
been buoyant, but have met with profit- 
taking. When an industry is booming as 
merrily as oil there is always the danger 
that speculation in the shares will upset the 
market. BRITISH PETROLEUM have been up 
to 88s. and down to 83s. 9d. as I write. At 
the peak the market valuation of the BP 
equity was in excess of that of SHELL, but 
its production of crude oil is greater than 
the Shell share (40 per cent.) of the produc- 
tion of the Royal Dutch-Shell group and its 
costs of production are probably much 
lower. Shell scores on its marketing, for its 
petrol (with ‘additive’) has been gaining on 
that of its competitors. The sharp rise in 
CANADIAN EAGLE to 50s. and over remains a 
mystery, but the market, which is a narrow 
one, is obviously expecting a handsome 
bonus. I would not dissuade investors from 


CUSTOS 


buying oil shares, but they must avoid the 
peaks and wait for the dull days. 


a * * 


Reviewing international commodities in 
1954, I see that tea scored the highest ad- 
vance in price with a rise of 74 per cent. 
Rubber was next with an advance of 63 
per cent., copper with 20 per cent., lead with 
14 per cent. and zinc with 10 per cent. With 
the exception of rubber these are the com- 
modity shares | favour. Copper, lead and 
zinc shares enjoyed an appreciation last 
year of nearly 68 per cent., but tea shares 
a comparatively modest one of nearly 46 
per cent. On the subject of tea shares I 
must repeat my previous warning against 
having big holdings in so restricted a 
market. India gias recently increased its 
export duty on tea, but I prefer certain 
Indian companies to those operating in 
Pakistan, which are under currency con- 
trol, or to those in Ceylon which have to 
reckon with a less friendly Government. 


x * * 


I was frankly disappointed with the chair- 
man’s Statement On ILLINGWORTH MORRIS. 
| had previously thought that this low de- 
nomination share (4s.) should prove an in- 
teresting holding for the small investor. The 
net trading profits for the year ended Sep- 
tember, 1954, were fully up to my expecta- 
tions, being nearly 25 per cent. higher than 
in the previous year, but, as a result of the 
100 per cent. bonus paid in preference 
shares, earnings on the equity capital were 
only slightly up at 33} per cent. and the 
dividend was restricted to 74 per cent. The 
yield at the present price of 6s. 3d. is only 
4.8 per cent., which is not high enough for 
the equity of a worsted spinner exposed to 
the market fluctuations in the price of wool. 
The company is retaining a large propor- 
tion of its profits in order to acquire other 
interests. It has already bought a controlling 
interest in John Smith (Field Head) and a 
minority holding in Bulmer and Lumb, but 
the chairman does not say what they have 
cost. If other purchases are to be made it 
seems a pity that at the last balance sheet 
the company had invested 1,354,892 in un- 
dated Government securities which have 
had a sharp fall in the market. Before | 
can recommend the shares again I would 
want to have much fuller information 
about the company’s policy both as regards 
dividends and trade investments. The shares 
have recently been as high as &8s., which I 
hope tempted some holders to take profits 
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Nursery Rhymes for the Times 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 254 
Report by Allan O. Waith 
Many nursery rhymes are based on historical incidents—'Goosey Goosey Gander’ was 


Bishop Gardiner and the 


‘old man who wouldn't say his prayers’ 


was Archbishop 


Cranmer. A prize of £5 was offered for a nursery rhyme based on any incident which 
occurred in 1954. 


THIS was a remarkable popularity race in 
which the Oldest Competitor ran away with 
nearly all the prizes: Churchill first, Ban- 
nister a close second, and the other twenty- 


three (including Chris Chataway, Pat 
Smythe, Private Schine, George Orwell, 
Senator McCarthy, Billy Graham, Boccac- 


cio, Mithras and Myxomatosis) nowhere. 
Iwo unidentifiable runners were scratched. 

Many failed to resist the temptation to be 
a bit too clever and too long for nursery 
rhymesters and produced parody rather 
than pastiche. Again, the innocent cruelty of 
many nursery rhymes was better matched 
by Douglas Hawson’s ‘She took a new paint 
brush and sloshed olf his feet’ than J. R. 
Simon’s ‘Atom bomb, atom bomb, what did 
you there? | saw some Jap fishers and 
powdered their hair.’ 

rhe four prize-winning entries are almost 
equally good, and after much hesitation, | 
recommend a first prize of £2 to John Myers 
and £1 each to C. D. Carew Robinson, 
A.J. W. 1... and Allan M. Laing, all of whom 
achieved the delightful simplicity of the 
anthology favourites. 

Honourable mention to G. J. Blundell 
(Wolves v. Spartak), Katy (/984), A. M. 
Sayers (Churchill's Portrait), C. B. and 
Frances Collingwood (Bannister), J. Aitken 
and Sir John Craig (H-Bomb), Lakon 
(Colonel Wigg), and A. D. Grant (Crichel 
Down). Six of these are printed. 


PRIZES 


(JOHN MYERS) 
Winny Winny Woodtord 
Had a little drink, 
Talked a lot of fiddle-faddle, 
Didn't stop to think. 


‘Oh Winnie!’ 


Said a little soldier 
Had a little wire, 
Couldn't find it anywhere, 
Must be in the fire. 


(c. D. CAREW ROBINSON) 


Attleboy, Summergirl, where have you been? 

We first went to Moscow and then to Pekin: 

We parted the Curtain and peeped through the 
Chink; 

We'd red mullet to eat and soft syrups to drink. 


(A. J. W. 1.) 
Old Man, Old Man, so weighty and bold, 
Where will you go when you're eighty years 
old? 
I'll go in a coach to Westminster Hall, 
And they'll give me a picture to hang on my 
wall. 


(ALLAN M. LAING) 


Monty, Monty, bread-and-jam, 

What did you do with the telegram? 
Burned it or spurned it, or buried it deep, 
And poor little Winnie is ready to weep. 


COMMENDED 
(c. B.) 
Run a mile, run a mile, Bannister man, 
Beat it and fleet it as fast as you can. 
Run-a-long, down-a-long, 
Four-minute egg, 
I'wice round the bend is once round the leg. 


(A. M. SAYERS) 
said Graham, ‘Oh what shall 


do? 


‘I've painted a picture that isn’t like you.’ 
‘Don't 


worry, don’t worry!’ was Winnie’s 


reply, 


‘For I can look like it if only I try.’ 
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(SIR JOHN CRAIG) 
Sam made such a how-de-do 
That it cracked the sky in two, 


And it’s rained for ever after. 
Could anybody have been dafter? 


(LAKON) 
Colonel Wigg set out to dig. 
He didn’t know what he was after. 
He met an old fellow who gave a great bellow 
And called him an Army Schoolmaster. 


(KATY) 
Georgie Orwell, Horror and Hate, 
Scared the girls into such a state! 
For the future they depend 
Now on ‘What the Stars Portend.’ 


(J. AITKEN) 
Who killed Kuboyama? 
‘Not I,’ said the Sea, 
‘I was calm as could be.’ 
Who killed Kuboyama? 
‘Not I,’ said the Wind, 
‘I was gentle and kind.’ 
Who killed Kuboyama? 
*You,’ said the bright stars then, 
“You are all guilty, Men, 
“You killed Kuboyama.’ 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 257 
Set by Pibwob 


Some of the definitions in Johnson's 
Dictionary are _ unconventional, e.g. 
‘Patron: Commonly a wretch who supports 
with insolence, and is paid with flattery.’ For 
a prize of £5 competitors are asked to invent 
equally unconventional definitions of any 
six of the following: Blackmail, Cinema, 
Epitaph, Feminist, Golf, Journalist, Motor- 
car, Pessimist, Politician, Pyjamas, Queue, 
Saxophone. Limit 150 words. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 257,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received not later than January 25. 
Results in the Spectator of February 4. 
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ACROSS 


*The 
(Hood) (6). 
19 Cuoid in court? (4, 4). 
i} 


an aromatic plant (8). 
t\3 There’s a flower in 
tapestries (6). 
15 Help a heroine (4). 


weight in this place (10) 
19 Step lively there! (10). 
20 You can’t 

head (4). 


(6). 
28 Dr. 

penny, so unsteady! (8). 
27 Depart, furies! (8). 











* Solution will be panies on January 28 
rd No. 815 are as fo'lows ;: 


The winners of Spectator Crossw 
to Mr. ArgtHurR J. Withycomnr 
second prize to JOHN Bruce, 40 Li 


deot, Streatham Drive 


ynd Street, Helen 





m 


A copy of the De Luxe edit 


two correct solurions 


sburgh. 


Character from Bow? (6). 


First priz: 
Exeter, and 


1 S ha’penny for the crossword bird 


4 The ramble ends uneventfully (8). 
9 —— where the robin built’ 


it’s no distance after the river to get 


the Pasha’s 
16 Favourite puts on a good deal of 


hit this nail on the 
23 Object of a search by six characters 


Thorne’s lady has dropped a 


Pals in confusion at the back (6). 
29 Let years show the direction (8). 


and addressed: Craxswaord 817 


SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 817 


DOWN 
1 Where you might expect to get the 
cane (7). 
2 The digger’s reward? (4, 5). 
3 Foy —- are few sorrows .. . in which 
good is of no avail’ (Logan 
Pearsall Smith) (6). 
5 Tree that is mostly solitary (4). 
6 Barge dog (8). 
7 ‘Golden - full of odours’ (5). 
8 The mathematician disguised as 
Marine N (7). 
11 Sea creeps up round the rock (7). 
14 Carved decoration for a pipe (7). 
17 ‘Mastic and —— and oil and spice’ 
(Flecker) (9). 
18 Discount (8). 
19 Mr. France? (7). 
21 Sam takes a penny, to pay for his 
lodgings? (7). 
22 Proust sleep-walking? (6). 
24 Their calculations are a matter of 
course (5). 
26 There’s a lot to be said for this kind 
of wood (4). 








SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 815 ON PAGE iii 
Chambers's Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 


‘ Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a book token for one guinea will be awarded to the senders of the first 
opened after noon on January 25 


99 Gower St.. londan WC 1 
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> LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, NEW 
Classified | , ene. must be COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL es Pus 
prepaid. 3. 3s. per line. Line averages ney Park Lane, S.W.15, Headmaster ot 
" letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box \headmistress required for this new compr 
aT or . sa,f hensive secondary school for 2,000 boys and 
Numbers Is. extra. ‘ lassifie d girls with 13 form entry. opening in Septem- 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator,’| per, 1956. probably to take up duty f 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1.| preliminary planning in September, 1955. It 
. . .? is expected that two existing secondary 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). schools. one for boys and one tor 
—————— providing five-year courses will be trans 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT ferred to the new schoo! _ Courses vill 
| include some leading to the General Certiti 
The engagement of persons answering these\cate of Education (ordinary, advanced and 
advertisements must be made through a} scholarship levels), and some in prepa 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a\for advanced courses in needlecraft, ca ng 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli-; and commerce: there wil] also be general 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a\ crafts ang engineering courses, There b 
woman aged 18-S9 inclusive unless he or qa deputy headmaster or headmistress with a 
she, or the employment, is excepted from|substantial special allowance and adequat 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan-| provision for other special allowance _ 
cies Order. 1952. The headmaster or headmistress v 


ANIMAL PROTECTION SOCIETY re j the assistance of a full-time senior adminis 
quires educated, intelligent young man or trative officer with secretarial staff. A person 
woman able to write and lecture, Preference | Of high academic qualifications, organisin 
for university graduate and ability to drive | bility and a strong interest in the » 
car, Starting salary £500 p.a. Box No. 114 field of secondary education is looked tf 
On the basis of the provision in the 1954 
APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED for the) Burnham Report. the head teacher allow 
post of Principal of St. Andrew's School.| will be approximately £960 (headmast 
Singapore, which will tall vacant at the end| ¢845 (headmistress), making t 


he maxin 
xf 1955. Candidates should be active com-|total salary, including other apr 
municants of the Church of England, be-| Burnham allowances. about £1.850 (h 
tween the ages of 30 and 45, and in posses- master) Of £1,575 (headmistress). Anply 
sion of a Teachers’ Training Diploma or|form EO/TS 10/Putney Park, obtair 


Certificate, They should hold an Honours|/from the Education Officer (FO/TS 1 
Dearce of a British University and have! County Hall. London, S.E.1. (Persons wt 
relevant teaching experience. Applications| have recently completed a similar form 1 
from candidates with an Honours Degrec!apply on form EQ TS 10B). Closin i 
but without a Teachers’ Training Diploma} 28th January. 19455 

“ —_ ene 7 
Ne oe eo tty alded cremeeronal cases. The! st. ANDREW'S COLLEGE, GRAHAMS 
chool is a fully aided grammar school under TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA. Appoin f 
the contro! of a Board of Governors of 
which the Bishop of Singapore is Chairman 
The School buildings, which include a 
Chapel, science laboratories, library, art 
school, etc., Stand in a property of 19 acres . s 
three miles North of the centre of Singa- Oxford, from whom details m 
pore, The senior school, which takes boys WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCII 
up to entrance standard for the University) APPlications are invited for t 
of Malaya, contains between 500 and 550.01 COUNTY YOUTH OFFICER 
pupils. In addition the Principal has the GUtics will be mainly ned wit 


Headmaster, Applications ar in 
appointment to this post which ta 
at the end of 1955. Intending a 
should write to the Warden, Rhod H 


general direction of two Junior schools (with development of Service ot Youth in 
eventually 720 pupils in each) and a small County along the line a ted : Boa 
continuation secondary school, each of which ©! Education Circulars 1486 and 1516. 1 


Authority are looking for a candidat ’ 
sound experience of social and ed itional 
work amongst adolescents whic 
him or her to relate the work of the ¥ t 
Service to the general backeround of Further 
and Adult Education, A high standard 


has its separate headmaster. The salary paid 
is in accordance with the Colonial Education 
Service scale for Malaya. The successful 
applicant may be granted up to 12 years’ 
seniority in virtue of War service and 
previous approved service in schools either 





at home or in the Colonial Education Ser- i me . education, a es istra aa ity 
vice. With 12 years’ seniority the basic salary KNOWledge of the local government serv 
would be 1,140 Malayan dollars per month, #"%d Previous experience in tl Yout be 
rising to $1,420. A house is provided and #f¢ further desirable quatificati ; Th 
, sO s! s + 

allowances for a single man amount to a | _— <a c. Salary sca ges x 
turther $400, for a married man with child- . en), £815 x 20—4 (W 

Forms of application and part la t! 


ren a further $650. The present equivalent ot 
a Malayan dollar is 2/4d., but the cost of 
iving in Malaya is about twice that in 
England. Applications, with a statement of 
qualifications and experience and the names 
of three referees, should be sent to W. S. C 
Leech, Esq., c/o Boustead & Co., Ltd., 149 cations submitted in response to tl 1 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 (from) ‘lar advertisement will be 1 ider 
whom further particulars may be obtained) requested by lett 
before 28th February, 1955 


BBC requires Science Programme Assistant EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 


duties and conditions of apnointment may t 
obtained trom the Chief Education Offi 
County Halil, Wakefield. to whom appl 


the appearance of the adverti 








n School Broadcasting Departmer Scienc 

in School Broadcasting Department ©) ANGLO-GERMAN ASSOCIATION: M 
degree and some knowledge [ biology) y Birnt — Low 1 Sch ck fe 
essential, Varied experience of teaching i  rgegge ¢ - 
i. cmeiedl numhied lesirabl Salary £870 yn” The German Midd Cla I 
wide general culture desirable, Salary in eae Sh Conn i WA 


rising by S annual increment 
f candidate's qualifications e ¢ ? 
£1,085 rising by * annual increments to| ARTS COUNCIL COLLECTION. A 
£1,465 maximum, Requests for application| tion Of paintings, drawings & 


minster, at 6.30 p.m 





forms, further details and information on| Arts Council Gallery, 4 St. James's Sq 
superannuation. position of teachers serving|S.W.1. Open till Feb, 5, weekdays 10-¢ 
the BBC (enclosing addressed envelope and | (Weds. 10-8). Admission free 

quoting reference ‘645 Spt) should reach| BRAINS’ TRUST. Sir R. Boothby, MP 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House Alfred Robens, M.-P... H. S. Maclay. M 
London, W.1, within 5 days. ind Geotirey de Freitas, M.P 


GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, The | ‘%¢_ panel and will answ 
Council propose to eppoint a res t Lec BRITAIN AND THI NINE -P Ww 


rer or Assistant Lecturer in German, to| CONFERENCEI Caxton Hal 





hold office from October 1, 1955. Election S™ 30 p.m, January th ADMISSION 


into a Fellowship may be made on appoint-| FREE. For tickets 
ment, or subsequently The pensionable |the European Mov 
emoluments will be related to category <« yndon, W.1 
hours of instruction, to seniority, and BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION. | 
whether an office in the University is alsO| State and Private Apartments with 
held. Applications are invited as soon 4%/ furniture. 8 rooms fully irnishec N 
possible and not later thar February 12.) restorations and exhibits, Daily 1 
1985, addressed to the College Secretary.! cluding Sundays 
from whom further particular may th DAVID JONES. Atts Coun Ex 
ena TATE GALLERY Open til! J 

= Weekdays 10-6 (Tues © Ther , 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 815 Suns. 2-6. Admission free 
DUTCH GRAPHIC AKT. A 





ACROSS Combat, 4 Porthol Rarity . 
10 Podestas 12 Opulence. 13 Portia. TS Spin t BBIDIION Closes Jan, 15. Fri., Sat 
16 Stridulate 19 Biliposter 20 Avis, | 4¢mission Is 
23) «Aroint 24 Stomachs 2 testride. GEORGE MORLAND. Arts Council! Ex 
28 Battle. 29 Enlisted. 30 Feasts tion of Paintings & Drawings. Tate Ga 
DOWN 1 Cargoes. 2 Mercurial. Closes Jan. 30. Weekdays 10-6, Sun 
3} Anthem. § Obol. 6 Teetotum Octet. *dmission free 
Eustace, 11 Acetose. 14 Digests. 17 Adv G. F. WATTS. Arts Cour Ex is 
cates 18 Up in arms 10 Bramble. Closes Jan. 16. Weekd i S 2 
21 Systems. 22 Im yale 24 Ousel. 26 Adze. Admission tree 


tions should be returned within two weeks of 


ITALIAN INSTITUTE, 39 Belgrave Squar 
Italian Contem 
porary Art: 2nd Exhibition, 9 Painters 
Dec. 30-Jan. 29. Mon.-Fri 


S.W.1. Show Window of 


Sat. 10-1. Adm. free 


10-1, 2.30-7 


nike GALLERY, 30, Bruton Street 
aintings by Contemporary British 

Artists Daily 10-——S5.30. Sats. 1¢ l 

— BORUUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St 


1. Ferna 





Leger Retrospective Exhi 


tion. Daily 10-5.30, Sat. 10-12.30 


SOUTH PI he ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
v Hi W.C.1. Sund 


Lion Sq 





‘THE ARTIST’S VIEW 

TRY in’ Exhibition 
paintings by Europea 

Gallerie 26 Conduit St., 





ekdays 10-5, Sats, 10-1 





MacR M.A 
ncept.” A 


( € Jt 
rd on 
Adm. Is. 6d 
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r t 
artist R.W 
J 
Adn ’ 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A rs 
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two res on “D 

Promot tf Art in 17th ’ H 

‘ ven by prof IG in G 

t) at 4.30 Tv 1 20 i | 

¢ tauld I LA 0 P 
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A PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRIT 


ING OR DRAWING Send 


dy 





irom a 


< ANCER: PATIENT (442 


Brochur es 3d. S 





1ing College, Brighton 
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SMALL LUNURY HOTEL 
RT Ss 


CHOOT 


\ Box N . 136 ; 
1O PARENTS DO 


HHP in preparing your cl 


School Entrance cxan 


special cour dealin 





p Compani« Fr 
E.M.1, Institutes, Dept 


ALLWOOD'S C: 
gift tor all occasion 
us ¢ mixed shades 


st grow in tt 
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|76 Burlington House, Cambridge 


I 


“HOME STUDY 


U.C.C..f ounded 1887, prepares students 
for London University Entrance, and the 
Intermediate and Final examinations for 
B.A., B.Sc.. B.Se.(Econ.), B.Sc.(Soc.), 
LL.B.; General Certificate of Education 
(all Examining Bodies), Bar (Pts. I & ID, 
Teachers’ Diplomas, Professional Pre- 
liminary. Moderate fees; instalments, 


3% FREE PROSPECTUS from the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 











- LAYTONS WINE MERCHANTS 
Have selected CHINON ROUGE, the 


ovely scented red Loire wine as their 
Ja ry Choi 4 
Retail 8/6 per bottle < 
r try us the Wine Restaurant 5 
[ KE STREET, MANCHESTER SQ 4 
LONDON, W.! Welbeck 8808 + 








Birth Control Clinic 


1) vl es pes 10 ) 
e ! I toy I a 
| \ FREE on Birth Control 
Marriage Problems from specially 
ned midwives and doctors daily (not 
6 pam Also we supply by post 


" . 4 ! cs by the world 
Married Love 76 
Enduring Passion 76 
Change of Lite in Men and Women 7/6 
Birth Control To-day 4 - 
The Homan Body 5- 
I “ul. each 
*, WHITFIELD SI LONDON, W.1 











7 e isno Medical Cure for smoking. 
, v the only answer. 


SMOKING 


New, Unique Cure 
(Psychotherapy) 


Brochure : Postage 6d. 


Wainley Non-Smoking Course 
Taggart Avenue, LIVERPOOL 


Childwall 1001 














Physical Treatments of 
the Mind 
and Spiritual Healing 








I cles by a distinguished psychia- 
on the ibove ubjects, which 

p d in the Spectator and attracted 

y lespread uerest, have been 
hed togetl with the relevant 
pondence printed in the Spec- 

i page pamphlc 

I pre of the pan phict is Is, 3d. 
Copies . dered from all news 
sort | ( he Sales Man 

I} Spectator Lid 99 Gowel 
l ! W.C.1. Postal orders 

7 hould b accom 

tor Is, 3d, plus 

1 posiag Organtisa ns requiring 
al coy offered reduced rates 

hicl it warded on application 

o the Sales Manag 
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BOOKS PURCHASED.—We have 

cluded many satisfactory transactions with 
readers of the Spectator and are always 
ready to inspect, with obligation or 


expense to the vendor, large or small collec- 
tions of books in town or country: especially 
wanted are finely bound sets of standard 
authors, books with coloured plates dated 
before 1850, collections of books on special 
Subjects, and all standard works. Advice 
free.—Frank Sayers, Lowther Books, 14 
William IVth Street, W.C.2, TEMple Bar 
9243 

BUSINESS OFFERS 
when you're going home to a 
Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney 
CONTACT LENSES, Booklet sent. Deferred 


pleasant pr 


meal 


spects 


with 


terms. The Modern Comtact Lens Centre, 
7(M1) Endsleigh Court, W.C.1 

CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose your 
Own practitioner. Details from The Contact 


Lenses Finance Co. Ltd., 4 (ts) Reece Mews, 


South Kensington, S.W 
CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 
Easy payments arranged if desired. For de- 


tails and free booklet write Corneal-Contact 
Lenses Ltd., Dept, 274, Crown Chambers 
9 Albion St., Leeds, 1. Tel $232. Con- 
sulting rooms in London, York, Sunderland, 


Newcastle, Middlesbrough, Glasgow, etc. 
COWES WEEK at the turn of the ntury 
the Britannia with Edward VII at the helm 
Lambert & Butler's Straight Cut cigarettes 
Made tor Haleyon Days, but still as good 
today 20 for 3s, lid 

HEFFER’S OF CAMBRIDGE pay good 
prices for scholarly and rare b lists 
invited. W. Hetler & Sons Ltd., Petty Cury 


Cambridac 


KINSEY REPORT on the Hyman Female 


and the Human Male sent on by post 
Write or call tor our Free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning, Fiertag, 
34 Wardour St.. London, W.1. Dept. DX 
LEARN to Weave. Diploma Correspondence 
Course Choosing your Loom,” price &d 
Handweaver’ Magazine, Canterbury | 
NEWEST COUNTY MAGAZINE—"Mid- 
diesex Quarterly & London County Review.” 
Well illustrated features by noted writers 
Ann. sub. 6s. Specimen Is, 6d Blaydon 
Close, Ruislip, Middx, 
PUBLISHER-EDITOR with unusually 
extensive experience offers authors and 
others his seTvices as adviser or collaborator 
in the writing, editing, printing and publish 
ing of books, journals, etc. Box No. 155 
PLENTY OF CAPITAL ideas int kitchen 
are inspired by that wonderful Rayner's 
Indian Mang Chutney 

PRIVATE TREATMENT IN ILLNESS. 
Members (inchiding dependants) of 
B.U_P_A. can make private arrangements 
for Specialist treatment, Nursing Home, et 
and the Association refunds all or substan 
tial part of cost. Send postcard tor descrip 
tive brochure to Dept Ni is/6, O61 
Bartholomew Close, London, 'E.C.1 
SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF ASTROLOGY: 
Send for brochure, also vivid character read 
Td Enclose 2!d stamp and = birthdate 
BCM /CASTOR, London W. 

THE HALL of the Institute of Journalists is 
availabl for mectings Seats up t 100 
Moderate rentals, Apply Gencral Secretary 
2-4 Tudor Strect, E.C.4 


sell chauffeur 


TITLED OWNER wishes & 
Phantom II sports sal 


{ 


driven Rolls-Royce ’ 
by Freestone & Webb. In immaculate con 
dition just resprayed. £700 or near offer 
Box 88% 

WRITERS’ GUILD (International Writers 
Fellowship). Founded 1939 to assist the 
New Author Agency, Expert Tuition and 
Re ions, Raymond Buxton, Guild H« 
Ross-on-Wy 


LITERARY 





IF YOU CAN WRITE you can always mak 
moncy. The LSJ—for 35 years under th 

itronage of leading newspaper proprictors 

has helped thousands to succeed. Don't 

i it off any longer. Free advice and 
Writing for the Press,” from Prospectus 
Dept., London School of Journalism, 57 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. MUScum 
$874. ‘There are LSJ students all over 
the world,’ 


AMERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly posta 


sbscription National Ge Magazine 
$98, 2d.: Life (int.), 45s.; Popular Mecha 
nics, 32s Popular Photography, 36s 
Complete Price List free. Thomas & Co 
S.P.). 111 Buchanan Strect, Blackpool 
AUTHORS invited submit MSS all types 
neluding Poems) for book publication 
Reasonable terms, particulars tre Stockwell 
itd., Elms Court, Itracombe, CEstd. 1898) 


EUSton 3221 
World: 35s 


Telephone 


W.C.1 
o any addre in the per ann 





con- ESTABLISHED AGENCY 


Requires High 


Grade Fiction Biography and General 
Literature, Usual Terms of Commission 
J. F. Gibson, 42 Lambolle Road, N.W.3. 


carbon 
Jennings, 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000, 6d 
Theses, Plays, accuracy assured, E 


55 Brockman Road, Folkestone 


‘KNOW-HOW’ brings you Writing Success 
No Sales—No Fees. Send for Free S1 ‘Know- 
How Guide to Writing Success.” B.A. School 
of Successful Writing Ltd 24 New Bond 
Street, London, W.1 

STORIES WANTED by the British Institute 
of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd Regent 
House, Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories 
are revised by us and submitted to editors on 


a 1S per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 
tion Address your MS. to Dept. C.23, 
FREE “The Professional Touch,” concern- 


ing our Courses and Criticisms, from Dept 
Cc 


WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting 
free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 


EDUCATIONAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL 
training for graduates and well-educated girls 
Canteen, St, Godric’s Secretarial College, 
2 Arkwright Road, London, N.W.3, Hamp- 


stead S986 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 65 
boys, recognised by Ministry, Oxford and 
Cambridac honours graduate Staff, 2 
S.RLNs 1.M.A. Cook-Caterer, with pre- 
preparatory section, 25 boys &—8 years and 
Froebel staff, opening new dormitories, has 
vacancies January and May. Ketteringham 
Hall, Near Norwich 

BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. Parents 
desiring vacancies and men and women 


secking teaching appointments, also Matrons 


and Assistant Matrons should apply to 
R. J. S. Curtis, M.A. (T.W.E.), Hon. Sec 
retary, Public Relations Committee, Incor- 
porated Association of Preparatory Schools, 
Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 

COMMON ENTRANCE, Small Coaching 
School. Boys, aged 10 to 14. Individual 
attention Exceptional results past ten 
years. Sea and mountain air. Games 
Prospectu from—lvor Cross, M.A., 
Cantab (ately Senior Master at Stowe) 
Barbara K. K. Cross, B.A. Oxon., Lapley 
Grange, Glandyfi Machynlleth, Wales 
Tel.: Glandyfi 243 

DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland 
Park, W.11. Individual tuition for exami 
nations, Navy and Army Entrance Ist M.B 

General Certificate at all levels. Tel 

PARK 7437 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 


Secre- 


tion—University, Law, Accountancy, 

tarial, Civil Service, Commercial. General 
Cert. of Education, etc. Also many practical 
(non-cxam.) Courses in business subjects 
Write today for free prospectus, mentioning 
exam, or subjects in which interested to 
Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
HACCOMBE SCHOOL, Newton Abbot, 
Devon. Boys’ Boarding & Day from 7-17 yrs 
Open to inspection. Apply S. Wharry. 


INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others 
6 months’ and 14 weeks’ courses begin at 
frequent intervals, Davies's, White Lodge, 
2 Addison Road, W.14 (PARK 8392) 

















LFARN A LANGUAGE the easy Assimil 
vay. In three months you can learn a new 
language Assimil is a vital method that 
tea you, in your own home, languages 
1 ir spoken—without the drudgery 
lear by heart Assimil books and 
rd vione or preferably a combina 
tion of both, bring you a thoroughly practi 
cal and satisfying means of home study 
Courses m French Italian Spanish 
German, Russian, English Easy terms 
E.M.1. Institutes, Dept, SPS9, 10 Pembridac 
Squat London, W.2 
NEW COLLEGE CHOIR, OXFORD. A 
trials of boys’ voices will be held at New 
College, Oxford, on Wednesday, 16th March, 
1955. Candidates should be between their 
cighth and their cleventh birthdays. Vacan- 
for both boarders and day-boys 
n at New College School, Much 
arding tees. Assistance given in 
selected cases towards later cducation 
ication for particulars and entry forms 
wuld be made as soon as possible, and not 
ater than Saturday, Sth March, to the Head- 
master, New College School, Oxtord. 


» (52 weeks). Postage on this issue 


Ideal House, A 


POSTAL TUITION tor Gen. Cert. of 
Educn. (all examining Boards). London B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc. Sociology, LL.B., 
B.D. Degrees and Diplomas; Law and Pro- 
fessional exams,, mod. fees. Prospectus from 
Cc. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. B92, 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894) 


ST. MARGARET'S, Yeaton Peverey, near 
Shrewsbury. Boarding School for girls 
(recognised by the Ministry of Education); 
situated in lovely Severn Valley, five miles 
froms Shrewsbury. Girls received from the 
age of 7 years. For prospectus apply Sec. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
Simon Fellowships, The University offers a 
number of Simon Fellowships for advanced 
study or research in the social sciences. This 
term is used in a wide sense to include not 
Economics, Government, etc., but 
fields such as Education, Juris- 
prudence and Social Medicine. Values within 
the range £700-—£1,100 per annum—(Simon 
Research Fellowship) or within the range of 
#1,150—£1,500 per annum (Simon Senior 
Research Fellowship) according to qualifica- 


only 
equally, 


tions and experience, They are open to mem- 
bers of the public services as well as to 
persons with academic experience, Applica- 


tions should be sent by Ist March, 1955, to 
the Registrar, the University, Manchester, 
13. from whom further particulars may be 


»btained, and who will be pleased to answer 
any enquiries regarding the scope of the 
Fellowships 


WELL-BALANCED 
the great School cf Mankind—Life itself 
is the aim of The New School, Kings 
Langley, Herts. While avoiding carly speciali- 
sation the method (based on Rudolf Steiner 
principles) secks to unfold irdividual facul- 
and gilts and to develop truly social 
impulses. Boys and girls, 6 to 18, received 
day children or boarders at moderate 
fees. Number of vacancies now due to recent 
extensions 


PREPARATION for 


ties 


as 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality, 
direct from factory, save £ £ £s. Send 
today, Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon. 


ENVELOPES (Dickinson). 6 x 34 Buff 
ls. 9d. 1,000. Warson, 7 Newton Ave., 
N.10 


OUR CATALOGUE of good things to eat— 
over 70 items—can bring the best quality to 
your door, and save you many hours of 
tiring shopping. May we send you one, 
including 35 delicious recipes, beautifully 
illustrated in colours’? Easton Fruit Farm 
(Canners), Bigbury, S. Devon 


AND RHEUMATISM. Notwith 
sensational new drug and serum 
the truth about garlic as a 
rheumatism stands as it has 
stood for 5,000 years : that powerful purifier 
und healer given by Nature for the use 
f Man. Get to know Garlisol deodorised 
(non-smell) garlic tablets for dissolving 
rheumatism at its root. Send ‘0s, for 
1,000 tablets, six months’ treatment, and 
interesting booklet about garlic; that 
immemorial remedy of Nature Garlisol 
Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex 


GARLIC 
standing 
discoveries 
remedy tor 


bundles 
WooD, 
Lanes 


SCRAPS, 
Ib. Postage 
Greenmount, 


PATCHWORK Ss 
approximately | 10d 


Nabbs House, Bury 
PINEAPPLE SLICES IN SYRUP. Privately 


imported supplies are here again, Delicious 
Pre-War excellence. 1 Ib, tins. 8 for 22s 
Post Paid. The oviginal French PENEAU'S 
SARDINES and the finest CANADIAN 
IINNED SALMON are now available to 
Yur regular customers, We sell outstanding 
specialitics throughout the wear. not only at 
Christmas! Our offers appear cach week in 
t column. SHILLING COFFEE CO 
16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3 
rYPEWRITERS/ DUPLICATORS. 
Clayton M.C., Market Rasen, s.a.e 


Verney 


HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 
A COTTAGE TO YOURSELVES. During 


the winter you can enjoy the privacy ot 
your centrally heated cottage with 
sitting-room, bathroom and toilet, plus al 
amenitics and meals of the Farringford 
Hotel from & gens. per week. Details from 
Ihe Manager, Farringford Hotel, Fresh- 
water, LO.W. Phone 312 


BOGNOR REGIS Quict Guest House 
Good food, home comfort, terms moderate 
Widworthy, Syivan Way. Tel. 350 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W 
Cliff. Tel.: 1944, 33 rms. 220 yds. sea front 
Gardens, Putting Green, Garages. Super- 
lative food. 22s. 6d. per day. 


own 


it St.. London, W.1 
Iid.; Canada (Canadian 





nd overseas, 
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195$§ 


JERSEY, HOTEL AMBASSADEUR, &. 
Clement's Bay. The Island’s newest luxury 
hotel. delightfully situated on sea_ front, 
Private bathrooms, orchestra, fully licensed, 
10-16 guineas. Brochure ‘R.’ Tel.: Centra} 
4455. After 6 p.m. Southern 8. 

OLD COASTGUARDS HOTEL. Mouse. 
hole, Penzance, Quiet, restful hotel in un. 
spoilt Cornish fishing cove, secluded, no 
trippers, Excellent library, very comfortable 
armchairs and beds, full sea views. Garden 
to beach, safe bathing; local produce, gen- 
erous table. From 64 gns. to 104 gns. S.ae, 


for illustrated Brochure. Telephone and 
Telegrams : Mousehold 222 Resident Pro. 
prietor: S. P. Bryant 

SWITZERLAND.—For your Easter and 
Summer holidays stay at the Chalet Bon 
Accucil, run by a youne Anglo-Swiss couple, 
Wondertul view. Alpine flora, & walks 
Riding, tennis, swimming, fishing. Private 
car tours, Every comtort, g00d cuisine, 
Cc. B. Wilmot-Allistone, Chateau-d'Oecx, 


WELCOMBE HOTEL, Stratford-upon-Avon 
An elegant hotel with 40 acres of grounds 
which once belonged to Shakespeare. An 
ideal centre while exploring the romantic 
Warwickshire countryside. Dancing every 


Saturday evening during the Winter. ‘ele- 
phone : Stratford-upon-Avon 3611. 
PORTH TOCYN HOTEL, ABERSOCH, 


Unique atmosphere, position, food and ser- 


vice, A.A. R.A.C. Signpost, Ashley Courte- 
nay. Detailed Brochure. Abersoch 66 
WEST SUSSEX DOWNLANDS. Abing- 


worth Hall, near Storrington, Large gardens 
It miles sca Holiday or long term 
bedrooms Special 


buses 


Several ground-floor 
terms winter residents. Central heating all 
rooms, Unlicensed. Station: Pulborough, 
West Chiltington 2257 


ACCOMMODATION 


UNFURNISHED ACCOMMODATION re- 
quired in or around London by young 
business ouple within next six months, 
Good references. Please reply to Box 868C. 
YOUNG DOCTOR requires Comf. Bed /Sit., 
Breakfast. Tel: Reasonable. W.1, or N.W.1, 
Box 150 


HOLIDAYS & TOURS 


PARIS and glorious summer 
sunshine holidays! Exclusive tours at low 
cost, Cruises and tours from £19. Free bro- 
chure C.O.T. 220 Kensington High Sweet, 
W.8. WES. 1541. Reductions tor small 
parties 

FARM AND COUNTRY HOLIDAYS: 
Guide for 1955 describing Britain's Best Hob- 
day Farms and Guest Houses. Pages of Pic- 
tures. 3s. 3d. post paid. Farm Guide Dept., 
18 High Strect, Paisley. 

HOLIDAY FRIENDSHIP SERVICE, 80 
holidays in 18 countries inc.: Wales, Portu- 
gal, Morocco, India, Israel, Bulgaria. Send 
stamp, § Goodwins Court, London, W.C.2 








HOLIDAYS THE ‘EN FAMILLE’ WAY 
in Austria France Germany. Holland 
‘To get the best out of travelling is 
to learn to understand new customs, new 
ways of living, new ways even of thinking.’ 
Spend your holidays abroad in the inter- 
esting triendly atmosphere of a private 
family. Hus, Brochure : E.F.A., 20 Buckine- 
ham Street, W.C.2 
MARCO POLO TRAVEL specialises in 
tours to Spain and Greece, personally con 
ducted, excellently arranged, moderately 
priced, The unique ritual of Holy Week in 
Seville and the Spring Fair are included in 
our Spanish tour, March 36 to April 23. 
75 gns. incl. Also short tour April 8—23 
$1 gens. incl, Our Greek cruise, March 31 to 
April 24 takes you te Rome, Athens, Rhodes, 
Epidaurus, Olympia, Bassae, Aphaia, etc., 
from 88 gens, only. Further details: 7 Hanover 
St., W.1. May 9919 
MOUNTAINFERING, We are organising 
a serics of Climbing Holidays in the Tyrol 
One week spent in training and practice 
climbs, based on the laschach Hut, 
7,980 ft. in Octztal Alps; second week 
imbing tour including Wildspitze, Weiss- 
uge Hochvernatspitze, etc, Our pro 
gramme also includes details of walking 


tours, climbing and mountain centre holidays 
in all narts of the Alps, Pyrenees, Lapland, 
Yugoslavia, Majorca, etc., and camping 
holidays in Greece, Corsica, Algeria and on 
the Riviera. Details from Ramblers’ Assoc 
Services, 48 (E3), Park Rd., Baker St, 
N.W.1 


TRAMP & CARGO BOAT CRUISES from 


£12 for 5 days to £195 for 3 months, also 
passages to Canada/U.S.A. from £50 
Apply for brochure to A, BOWERMAN, 
td., 28 Ely Place, London, E.C.1, Tel 
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